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For the first time in history, at least since 
the Crusades, two ideas are in armed con- 
flict over a great part of the world. The 
commanding emotion of the past five hun- 
dred years has been nationalism, the self- 
appreciation and expansive will of a great 
body of people bound by traditional ties and 
attached toa homeland. That plays its part 
in the present conflict, in some places per- 
haps the chief part. There is involved too 
the validity of international contracts, upon 
which the good order of civilization is sup- 
posed to rest. But beyond and above all 
this is a conflict between a political prin- 
ciple that the individual exists only as the 
instrument of the state and the principle 
that the state exists only as the instrument 
of the individual. The issue is drawn be- 
tween them, and it is this issue which most 
interests the spectator nations. 

The first principle, represented in the 
Nazi-Fascist-Communist alliance, desires in- 
dividuals to be fundamentally as alike as 
possible, for better management by and for 
the state; specialized competence is encour- 
aged, or in many cases even permitted, only 
as it serves the power of the state. Among 
other manufactures that of human flesh is 
officially demanded in ever larger quanti- 
ties, not for the increase of souls, not for 
forwarding the good life of the whole race, 


but for the increase of military and ecolon- 
izing units. A child is valued not chiefly 
for itself but as an asset of menace. Edu- 
cation is not for the wisdom of an individual 
but for the strength of a state instrument. 
Under this system truth is contained exclu- 
sively in certified doctrine; recusants, non- 
conformists and even critics are killed, ex- 
pelled or terrorized into silence and sub- 
mission; free inquiry is illegal. Group 
force is the capital objective and war is an 
instrument of policy. State control has 
been the essence of Communist Russia from 
the start; its sanction of aggressive war 
at the expense of international contracts 
has been revealed only in its recent pact 
with Germany. 

The other principle is that to which 
America generally subscribes, though it re- 
mains, and we hope can continue to remain, 
a spectator nation. Under it, government 
exists to keep order while the individual 
realizes his full powers and attainments— 
not the state’s powers and attainments. 
Truth, though it may exist finally and ab- 
solutely, is to be found by free inquiry 
guided only by free discussion. Govern- 
ment exists, takes its varying form and car- 
ries on its appointed work by consent of the 
governed. Under this principle it is be- 
lieved, at least in theory, that there is an 
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international order transcending in impor- 
tance and sanctity any national aspiration, 
and that this order ought to be and can be 
managed by common counsel, not by force 
among competing forces. 

To serve this end, under the leadership 
of the democracies, there was set up a league 
of nations. The United States, assuming a 
fact of two self-contained hemispheres, re- 
frained from joining this league, and con- 
fined its attention to preserving comity 


This 


among the nations of the Americas. 


denial of cooperation by the foremost single 


democracy dimmed the of the 


league’s success, but it was ruined by the 


prospect 


obvious determination of a dominant faction 
in the league to preserve intact forever 
every particular of a foolish treaty. Before 
this folly could be, or at least was, cured, 
certain nations withdrew from the league 
and them threatened to take the 
law into its own hands; at last one did. 
No provocation, or at least no provoca- 
tion that was experienced, could have war- 
ranted such an affront to world order. But 
the menace was greatly heightened by the 
intellectual and emotional attitudes of that 
racial 


each of 


nation. It professed a degree of 
superiority such as had never been claimed 
before. For all those within its authority, 
its state put the right to live, or at least 
the right to live a normal life, not upon 
the basis of decent citizenship but upon that 
of genealogical descent. It assumed the in- 
fallibility of its leadership as a part of its 
political doctrine. It prohibited all chal- 
lenge to this authority, whether upon 
grounds of religious belief or upon those 
of individual reason. Not only in defiance 
of the general treaty, but in some cases 
in disregard of all previous history and of 
its own racial doctrine, it enlarged its boun- 
When a 


few weeks ago it set out to choke if not to 


daries by four successive strokes. 


erush a nationality which the last world war 
had liberated, it became all too apparent 
to the democracies that they could not live 
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in peace with such a neighbor. 
a state of war was declared. 
What has all this to do with us in oy, 
colleges? Though members of a spectator 
nation we know that we are looking not a: 
a mere game but at a tragedy. However jt 
comes out, it isa tragedy. Confronted with 
such a spectacle there are certain things 
that moral men will do and things that 
they will not do. If our government, re- 
sponding to our people’s wishes, opens trade 
to all belligerents who will and can buy, our 
manufacturers and tradesmen should limit 
themselves, or if necessary be limited, to a 
fair profit on enterprise rather than seek to 
wring the last shilling or frane or mark out 
of those who are in extreme need. On the 
positive side we should all of us gladly give 
of our surplus, small or great as it may be, 
to the International Red Cross when the eal! 
comes for impartial distribution of mate. 
rials and services to alleviate the common 
human misery of the battlefields. We 
should abate so far as we can all passionate 
dispute among our own citizens of various 


Thereupon 


sympathies. 

There are certain things that wise men 
will do and things that they will not do 
We should read history with unwonted dili- 
gence to determine what national offenses 
bring about wars and seek to dissuade our 
own government and people from such 
offenses. If human nature has not sud- 
denly grown greatly better, so in all prob- 
ability it has not suddenly grown greatly 
worse. With this in mind we should be 
very slow to credit stories of diabolism on 
either side. Within five years after the 
world war of 1914-1918 most of the atroc- 
ity charges, which had been so sedulously 
propagated, were disproved. Many reflec- 
tions of this sort will hold our minds and 
affect our conduct. Whatever the responsi- 
bilities of contestants there are obvious 
standards of behavior to which spectator 
nations should conform. 

But there are deeper fundamentals. Ti 
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our sympathies are for the most part with 
the democracies, we must ask why. It must 
he because we think that the individual 
personality is worth the liberties which the 
demoeratic systems usually grant it. All 
institutions must be constantly justified by 
their fruits. Unless individuals improve 
by their own ambition, aided by persuasion, 
then perhaps regimentation and compulsion 
were better. The totalitarian philosophers 
eharge that the democracies are decadent, 
that under liberty even individual men, to 
say nothing of states, are losing ground. 
The American way does not rest upon a 
permanent charter of privileges granted by 
a divine Guarantor; it has to be sustained 
and justified by the thought and action of 
the great body of Americans. Are public 
safety and progress being served by all this 
liberty; if they are not we shall surely lose 
it. If Americans are not improving them- 
selves under the traditional American way, 
you may be certain that some one is going 
to make out an irresistible case for improv- 
ing them by foree and control. 

Is America going forward or backward— 
which is to say, is the typical American 
improving in his mental grasp, his moral 
or social sense and his physical vigor, or is 
he not? This is no simple easy question; 
you will first answer with another question : 
What are your tests? A larger proportion 
of our people are being schooled than at any 
previous time, but whether a larger pro- 
portion of them are learning the ways of a 
better life is not so clear. It may be that 
some of them are learning new ways to be 
unhappy, ineffective or objectionable. Gen- 
erally speaking it is up to the individual to 
decide whether he is going to learn or not 
and what he is going to do with his learn- 
ing, though it is necessary for the colleges 
and universities to redouble their efforts of 
stimulation and persuasion upon the indi- 
vidual to want a much higher development 
of intellect and personality than he has 
really wanted before. 
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Let me say that anything that saps the 
sense of individual responsibility will rot 
the American character. With rare excep- 
tions the student’s individual future is in 
his own hands, and any one who tells him 
that he is the creature of circumstances is 
doing him no favor. The typical American 
in times past has manhandled cireum- 
stances, and he has to do it now. The great- 
est curse that has come upon us is a theory 
that we are all victims of something or 
other. A long-faced economist tells a young 
man that he is a victim of a system and that 
he is doomed to failure and misery unless 
the system is changed. Another tells him 
that we must take all the risks out of life 
and see that somebody else is going to help 
take care of him in old age or in any sort 
of trouble; security, it is said, must be a 
social and not a personal responsibility. 
Another reminds him that the one thing that 
he must keep in mind is that he is always 
entitled to a subsidy for living. See to it 
that somebody else pays. <A long-faced psy- 
chiatrist looks at him and bursts out erying. 
The young man is the victim of a hereditary 
taint; he fell out of the cradle at the age 
of seven months and so can not do mathe- 
matics; he has a nervous disposition and 
hence must be babied by everybody around 
him; he is too desperately in love with his 
mother and hence will never lead a normal 
life, for which she should be blamed. He 
has been poor and underprivileged ; if only 
he had had an electric kitchen in his home 
and a private bath for every bedroom, then 
he could have been a happy man and a use- 
ful citizen. Opportunity disappeared from 
America in 1890 when the frontier line was 
shoved off into the Pacific, but we have just 
found it out. 

Profanity is stupid and offensive, but I 
confess I feel a strong temptation to swear 
when I read the various long catalogues of 
reasons why a young man can not succeed 
in these times. You will notice that the 
remedies, if any can be found, are always 
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external to himself. He can cure his situ- 
ation only by voting in a certain political 
party—in other words, by having the rules 
changed—or by having an operation on his 
glands. He is told that there are many 
things that could not be changed even then, 
notably his low I.Q.—as if mental power 
never grew with use. One therapy, and the 
one that counts most, is quite neglected. 
That is the application of his own will. As 
educators we need to keep reiterating that 
every student who has met rigorous en- 
trance requirements can succeed if he keeps 
wanting to hard enough. I do not mean a 
mere velleity, a willingness to improve; I 
mean a will to improve that must express 
itself. Our colleges are here to help their 
students, with a rich and many-sided oppor- 
tunity; but the student is the one who is 
going to do the improving. We need to 
listen patiently to all the alibis that students 
ean think up; some of them may require 
serious and sympathetic consideration. But 
at a time when our whole idea of educa- 
tion of rounded personality, personal cul- 
ture toward good social contributions in the 
way that the individual himself sees fit—at 
a time when this idea is being challenged 
throughout a great part of the civilized 
world, we need, as never before, to give our 
individual students standards of fine and 
useful living that they have never known 
anything about in their homes and com- 
munities and encourage the will to meet 
them. 

Confronted with the present circum- 
stances of the world our whole task is to 
educate young men and women for a truly 
successful life in times of peace. <A college 
or a university is a peace-time organization. 
Its spirit does not mix with any other spirit. 
Our obligation is to justify the American 
scheme of life by showing its capacity for 
improving any and every individual. So 
long as there is peace, colleges can exist as 
real colleges, and no longer. So long as 
there is peace colleges should insist on living 


their normal life rather than pretend that 
we can live a double life. We can not at 
once be a place of free discussion and a 
place of war preparation. 

But America may be engulfed in a world 
war. Our mental situation is different 
from that of twenty-five years ago. In the 
fall of 1914 it crossed the minds of very 
few that America would be brought into 
what was supposed to be a European war; 
to-day we know all too well that it can. In 
1914 there was a large element of active 
sympathy for the German cause; to-day 
there is almost none. In 1914 our interest 
in the war was pricked once or twice a day 
in our newspapers ; to-day we get this stimu- 
lation off and on for eighteen hours a day 
over the radio, and the war with all its pas- 
sions seems to be fought in our own living 
rooms. In 1914 the war was being fought 
between nationalities with whose respective 
fortunes we had only varying degrees of 
sentimental concern; to-day it is between 
ideas; and we know that the issue is bound 
to affect the life of our own society. 

As a check against the factors which 
would bring us into war now more readily 
than in 1914 we have experience in discern- 
ing and evaluating the propaganda of inter- 
ested parties, experience in what war does 
to the intellectual and moral temper of a 
people and experience as to its ultimate 
effect on a nation’s industrial and com- 
mercial life. I think the positive factors 
toward participation are stronger than the 
negative, and that in the exercise of per- 
sonal influence this handicap ought to be 
reckoned. 

At any rate it is foolish for college and 
university administrators to avoid thinking 
about what they are going to do if war 
comes. Personally, in that dread case, | 
think it is fortunate that the nation is likely 
to be on a basis of conscription. But if 
flesh and blood are to be conscripted, if cap- 
ital may be conscripted, then certainly col- 
leges are open to conscription. Most of us 
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would want to maintain some semblance 
or pretense of intellectual life in what have 
heen college buildings and will at the close 
of hostilities be such again. But we may as 
well face the fact that war years, if they 
come, will be pretty much blank years in 
the real history of a college for men. Per- 
sonally, as I would favor keeping the college 
at full peace strength, unimpaired by diver- 
sions, as long as peace prevails, so I would 
favor putting it on a war basis as com- 
pletely as possible if the government wishes 
to conseript it for war, leaving the intellec- 
tual life—the life of free inquiry, what we 
all hold most dear—quite incidental. The 
two theories of a college don’t blend, and 
we may as well recognize it. 

During the next year or two, whether in 
war or peace, we are likely to face some 
questions of academie freedom related to 
issues of preparedness or war itself or fun- 
damental change in our economie and politi- 
eal organization. The public mind, or 
rather the publie nerves, will be especially 
sensitive, with resulting quick and _ ill- 
thought reaction even, possibly, from trus- 
tees. Most of us, reflecting on these matters 
in this quiet place, hope that administrators 
will be patient and circumspect even beyond 
what is ordinarily expected of human nature 
in promoting clear understanding and gen- 
erous courtesy as between conflicting ele- 
ments of opinion among the college family. 
It will be a time when it is especially dis- 
ereet to put certain sorts of letters aside for 
a day or two before mailing. The courage 
of self-control may prove to be more diffi- 
cult to come by as well as more desirable 
than the courage of so-called righteous in- 


dignation. 

There is a theory that anything a profes- 
sor says in his classroom is his own business ; 
that anything he says outside in public, es- 
pecially if wandering from his professional 
field of instruction, is a matter of concern 
to the trustees and the administration. I 
would turn this dictum around. The trus- 
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tees and the administration have a grave 
responsibility as to what instruction is given 
in the classroom. What the professor says 
as a citizen in his church or his party or in 
the 
strictly his own business or the business of 
the police. It may be objected that the 
public will tend to interpret his opinion as 
the opinion of the institution which part 
of the time, at least, he serves. Certainly 
there is implied in his contract an obligation 
not wilfully to injure the reputation of his 
university or college, or to increase public 
He may 
think he is advancing its reputation, and 


newspapers or on a street corner is 


misunderstanding of its purposes. 


perhaps he is; he may speak contrary to the 
opinion held by the great majority of his 
yet increase the 
That would 


colleagues and thereby 
popularity of his institution. 
be as embarrassing as any other kind of 
misrepresentation. In my judgment any- 
body anywhere in this country at any time 
has the right to discuss any subject and 
give his honest views upon it, though by 
exercising this right he may find that he has 
earned heavy social disadvantages. But, to 
avoid confusion, a professor speaking in 
public on a question which in a common- 
sense test could be called’ controversial is 
honorably bound to indicate that he is speak- 
ing for himself and not for his institution. 
Persistent inattention to that obligation 
implies a breach of contract. I believe that 
no committee of the American Association 
of University Professors will ever take 
exception to that statement. 

We college administrators, of 
have no union to sustain and protect us. 
Trustees can dismiss us forthwith, and often 
do, without investigation or protest from 
any outside All that deters 
trustees from doing it oftener is their dread 
of the dismal job of finding a successor. 
We, too, have difficult days ahead with 
respect to public utterance. The public 
insists on our talking whether or not we 
Most of us are tempera- 


course, 


committee. 


have much to say. 
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mentally set to enjoy leading a procession. 
In war excitement we shall be urged from 
within and without to run up front and beat 
the drum for action. We may resemble the 
French Revolutionary chieftain who is said 
to have looked out of the window and ex- 
I am their 
I only hope 


claimed, ‘‘There go the people! 
’ 


leader. I must go with them.’ 
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that God will give us grace to refrain from 
saying things that will make excessively bad 
reading fifteen years afterward. I hope, 
too, that we can preserve our independence 
even from each other. This is to say that | 
hope no one will ever persuade this associa- 
tion to sign any resolutions or manifestoes 
whatever on matters of publie policy. 


STUDENTS VERSUS TEACHERS 


By GLEN WAKEHAM 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


THERE are many signs that progressive 
education Most 
teachers, including even college professors, 
freely admit that modern educationism has 
accomplished notable improvements in edu- 
It has polished and re- 
fined teaching methods. It has made the 
teacher conscious of the child, as well as of 
the subject taught. It has emphasized the 
ideal of adapting education to the needs of 
children and youth rather than attempting 
to adapt the children and youth to a ‘‘saber- 
It has been the chief 
factor in the 
American educational effort to grandiose 


has overshot its mark. 


cational practice. 


tooth curriculum.’’ 
stimulating expansion of 
proportions. It has made organized, pro- 
fessional education a power in the land. It 
has humanized the educational process to 
such a surprising degree that most children 
now like to go to school. Education has 
become an inspiring, glorious adventure 
instead of the grinding drudgery of the 
classical age. 

But there can be no great gain without 
some significant loss. Psychologically con- 
stituted as we are, no reform which is pre- 
sented in temperate, logical fashion has the 
Reformers, 
in order to succeed, must be violent, exag- 
They must aim far beyond 
what they ever achieve. In order to make 
any notable dent in traditional educational 
practices, the reforming educationists had 


slightest chance of a hearing. 


gerative, brash. 








to use blatant overemphasis, crude misin- 
terpretation of observed data and other 
‘*political’’ methods. 

For the information of the layman be it 
explained that an ‘‘educator’’ is a more or 
less distinguished teacher, while an 
cationist’’ is an educational reformer— 
usually not an actual teacher—who tells 
other teachers how to teach, or—more com- 
monly—how not to teach, most educationist 
textbooks being iconoclastic rather than 
constructive. 

The ideals of the educationists are noble 
enough in themselves. They aim to adapt 
education to what they consider to be the 
primary needs of the child rather than to 
the rigid requirements of formal profes- 
sions or traditional curricula. They en- 
deavor to make ‘‘good citizens’’ out of their 
pupils rather than proficient technicians. 
They strive to develop ‘‘character’’ instead 
of imposing preconceived ideals of culture 
and mechanical efficiency upon the plastic 
youthful mind. They want to make democ- 
racy safe for the future generation. 

In seeking to achieve these aims, however, 
they seem to have forgotten certain aspects 
of a successful civilization. Teachers at the 
professional level have long since noted, and 
in many cases bitterly deplored, the rapid 
demoralization of primary and secondary 
education, in so far as the tool subjects of 
English and arithmetic are concerned. In- 


*““edu- 
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telligent parents, comparing their children’s 
achievements with their own remnants of 
early education, have individually and col- 
lectively protested against the low quality 
of technical training which their children 
were receiving. And of late even the stu- 
dents, when they have come face to face 
with the hard realities of professional and 
technical edueation, have begun to rail 
against the laxity and inefficiency of the 
high schools which allowed them to ‘‘pass’’ 
without any definite intellectual effort and 
sent them on, intellectually naked, to face 
the cold blasts of such higher training as 
would give them a chance to survive in a 
civilization which is becoming, each year, 
more severely and harshly competitive. It 
has become a common and bitter reproach 
of serious students that the chief obstacle 
in the way of a young person who is trying 
to get a useful education is the teacher. 
The educationists, having in the mean- 
time built up powerful political protection 
against collegiate and middle-class criticism, 
for the most part calmly ignore this rising 
tide of protest. When too hard-pressed, 
they may condescend to respond by denying 
the obvious facts, evading the points at is- 
sue or appealing to that vast accumulation 
if naive educationist statistics which has 
been, for half a generation, the favorite butt 
of expert mathematical mockery. This is a 
natural attitude of enthusiastic zealots who 
are so busy in carrying out their great work 
that they have no time to waste on pica- 
objectors. They have also felt 
secure behind the fortress of powerful po- 
litical blocks. But the symptoms of reac- 
tion are fast accumulating. Even in 
Teachers College, Columbia University, that 
great high temple of progressive education- 
ism, a definite rebellion is obviously brew- 
The chief danger is that, in purging 
our educational system from the fallacies of 
educationism, many of the admirable re- 
forms of progressivism may be lost, and we 
shall sink back into a totalitarian educa- 


yunish 


ing, 
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tional system which might easily be worse, 
in the long run, than present-day educa- 
tional anarchy. 

The trend of to-day is well illustrated by 
recent happenings at an educational conven- 
tion held in Denver. After the education- 
ists had spoken, representative students 
were given a chance to speak. The progres- 
sive viewpoint was eloquently voiced by a 
distinguished Columbia professor of educa- 
tion. ‘‘Teach students how to ask for a 
date!’’ was one heading of the press-report. 
Other gems were quoted, such as: 

Intelligent and 
. +. group relationship is of far greater impor 
tance... than cut and dried history or mathe 


maties. . . . High school teachers should be selected 
first on a basis of their knowledge of human beings 


supervision encouragement of 


and secondarily on their knowledge of curricular 
subjects. . . . We should not have so many special- 
ists on our teaching staffs. A better method would 
be to have one teacher teach more subjects and have 
longer and more frequent contacts with pupils... . 
The function of such a teacher would not hinge so 
much on knowing the subjects to be taught as on 
knowing how to arrange and present such subjects. 
. Every student should be taught how to dance, 
how to ask for a date, how to select clothes. ... 


To which the students retorted (head- 
lines) : 
Even Latin could be made fun, irate pupils 


charge. Youths asked to select favorite courses 
choose languages, geometry and history. 
Excerpts from student speeches : 
Everything would be fine if we had good teach 
ers... . You have been talking a lot about dull 
subjects which should be dropped from the curricu 


These subjects are dull because the teachers 
If all our teachers were alert and inter 


lum. 
are dull. 
esting, there would be no such thing as wasted 


courses. 
And from a college student: 


It’s all a matter of the personality of the teacher. 
All these proposed drastic changes would be un 
necessary if the teachers generally had a real under 
standing of what young people want. We don’t 
resist learning. As a matter of fact, we’re anxious 
to learn. All we ask is that there be some pleasure, 
some intellectual excitement in the process. Few 
teachers are able to dramatize their courses suffi 
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ciently so that the imagination of the student will 
be aroused. Yet there are some teachers who could 
take up any subject, no matter how dull it may be, 
essentially, and turn it into a thrilling study. 
Every student knows there are some teachers in 
whose classes he would like to spend much more 
When the student fidgets and 
waits impatiently for the bell to ring, it is the fault 


of the teacher, not the fault of the subject. 


time than is allotted. 


Commenting on this ‘‘deadly parallel,’’ 
A. J. Kempner, past president of the Ameri- 
can Mathematical Association, remarks (pri- 
vate communication) : ‘‘May it be that we 
have overlooked our best allies in our fight 
for a sound education, based on fundamen- 
tals—the students themselves ?”’ 
the student-remarks 


double-edged : they condemn alike the dull- 


Nevertheless, are 


ness of traditional pedagogy and the revo- 
’’ of the educationists. 
It is a pity that the educationists, after rul- 


ing the colleges of education for a quarter 


lutionary ‘‘reforms 


of a century, do not seem to have been able 
‘inspiring’’ teachers. It 
is equally a pity that the colleges and uni- 


‘ 


to turn out many 


versities have not heeded the warnings of 
progressive educationism and sought to de- 
velop interesting as well as erudite profes- 
sors. The difference between poor college 
teaching and poor high-school teaching is 
that the professor knows his stuff but can 
not put it over, while the high-school teacher 
is highly trained in the art of presenting 
what he doesn’t know. Given his choice, 
the intelligent student probably prefers the 
dull, but well-informed pedant to the inspir- 
A more desirable situation 
is illustrated by a ‘‘peach-down-lipped 
remark: ‘‘Dr. Picklehaube is 
He 
knows his stuff, and how he puts it over! 
I’d rather flunk his courses than pass most 
of the others.’ 


ing ignoramus. 


, ’°? 
sophomore’s 


a crusty old cuss, but I love him! 


, 


One further example of the devastating 


effect of progressive educationism may be 
In a recent report, a distinguished 
educationist deplores the fact that some 
schools have not yet achieved the following 


given. 


among other) ideals: 
( g 
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Subject-matter headings eliminated; 

Elimination of specifie subjects ; 

Emphasis on habits, not fact-learning ; 

Elimination of drill-periods ; 

Delay in presentation of abstract arithmetic 
facts; 

Elimination of health as a subject; 

Basal texts eliminated (skills, content) ; 

Elimination of work books, ete. ; 

Delay in beginning reading program. 


To the old-fashioned teacher it looks as jf 
he is to be robbed of all opportunity to teach 
anything definite any more. 

Some of the differences between conserva- 
tive and progressive education will be clear 
from the following educationist maxims: 


Teach the child, not the subject. 

Train students for character and citizenship, not 
primarily for professional callings. 

Never urge or force a child to learn: arrang 
situations in which he will see the necessity of learn 
ing, and study on his own account. 

Teach no specific, curricular subjects: arrange 
conditions and situations which can, by discussion, 
be developed into a study of obviously useful 
subject-matter. 

Encourage the child to express his own perso! 
ality. 

Drop all formal presentation of ‘‘tool-subjects.’’ 
Let the student work these up after he has entered 
college, chosen his profession, and realizes the need 
of them. ‘‘It is a crime to teach mathematics in 
high school.’’ 

Discipline should always be indirect, not obvious; 
and enforced by fellow-students—not teachers. 

Any one can learn any thing. (This dictum 
seems to be derived from a mésalliance of educa 
tionism with behaviorism.) 

There should be no drudgery in education: it 
should always be stimulating, exciting, inciting, 
provocative. 

There are no ‘‘permanent values’’ in curricular 
subject-matter. 

Any teacher, who can teach, can teach any thing 


It can not be denied that skilful, highly- 
trained, enthusiastic teachers, given supe- 
rior children and ample mechanical facili- 
ties, can accomplish wonders along these 
lines. They have done it. And the educa- 
tionists have labored mightily, with the aid 
of powerful political backing, to provide the 
essential paraphernalia. But teachers who 
ean work at this level are rare. They must 
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first of all, exceptional natural ability ; 
nd their training is long and expensive. 
Not many average teachers can develop the 
olovical technique requisite to suecess 
And the expense of anything 
ke its universal adoption would tran- 
anything which the New Deal has 


have 


this plan. 


therto perpetrated. We face situations, 

‘t theories. 

Progressive educationism seems to have 
envisaged a proletarian civilization in which 
most of the citizens will be unskilled manual 
aborers. It has joined hands with organ- 
zed labor and, in turn, has been supported, 
in its huge financial demands, by organized 
labor. The labor movement has even seri- 
ously invaded the hitherto sacred realm of 
college faculties. One ean find a thousand 
references, in edueationist literature, to the 
alleged fact that only a small proportion of 
hieh-school graduates go on to college—this 
in defense of edueationist propaganda. 
The alleged faet is no longer true. In some 
states a definite majority of high-school 
students go on to college—and bemoan the 
fact that their primary and secondary edu- 
cation has left them woefully unequipped 
to begin definite technical training. Un- 
doubtedly the ‘‘average citizen’’ of the 
future will be either a professional man or 
an expert technician. Most of the heavy 
work of civilization will be performed by 
natural forees. The unskilled 
laboring class will decrease, relatively, more 
And the ‘‘average child,’’ not 
to mention his parents, will more and more 
demand such sound, fundamental training 
in the old ‘‘eommon branches’”’ as will en- 
able him to compete, with some chance of 
success, in the struggle of life. The only 
alternative is a totalitarian form of govern- 
either ecommunistie or fascist—in 
which there will be no strenuous competi- 
tion, no conquering heroism, in which all 
mankind will perform, under government 
control, each his allotted and carefully lim- 
ited mechanical stint, and all be supported 


controlled 


and more. 


ment- 
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on the same economic level by the omnis- 
Can it 
be that progressive educationism is antici- 
pating this ideal? 

College teachers, in general, face a very 
real problem. Notwithstanding all the de- 
nials and evasions of the edueationists, it 
can not be denied that the majority of high- 


cient and omnipotent government. 


school graduates are poorly prepared for 
professional or technical training. The col- 
lege teacher can not assume that any con- 
siderable proportion of freshman students 
will be able to write correct English, or 
work ordinary arithmetical problems—not 
to mention algebra or geometry. Many 
state universities have been compelled to 
introduce sub-freshman courses in English 
and elementary mathematics. <A fair pro- 
portion of average children can easily learn 
to ‘‘figure’’ and spell at the primary age. 
During the three or four years of a progres- 
sive high-school education they usually for- 
get these elementals. It is only by means 
of desperate drudgery that they can over- 
come these handicaps in college. Many fall 
out by the way. 

High-school and university authorities 
have fallen into the habit of calling each 
other names over the matter of ‘‘selection.”’ 
College registration officials depend upon 
high-school principals to recommend only 
those who have some reasonable chance of 
success in professional and technical courses. 
High-school principals challenge the uni- 
versities to ‘‘adapt’’ their courses to the 
achievements of the 
graduate. Professional 
courses demand accurate, detailed knowl-' 
edge. It may be noted, in passing, that 
even an educationist, when he finds himself 
in a pathological emergency, is likely to 
choose a surgeon who knows, rather defi- 
nitely, where the vermiform appendix is, 
and has mastered the detailed tricks of 
vetting it out without killing the patient. 

There is still some respect, even in this 
modern degeneration, for sound, scholastic 


average high-school 


and _ technical 
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Educationists have tried hard, 
but in this instinct. 
Healthy, intelligent, energetic young people 
that suecessful en- 


erudition. 
vain, to eradicate 
feel ‘‘in their bones’’ 
deavor in our intensely competitive modern 
world will depend upon accurate, definite 
knowledge and intensive technical training. 
When they come to liberal arts or technical 
colleges and find themselves approaching, a 


little more nearly, the hard realities of life, 
they revile the elementary and secondary 


schools for having failed to give them a 
reasonable mastery of the tool subjects with- 
out which they can not begin the real work 
of preparing themselves for useful, effective, 
civilized service. Progressive educationism 
has undoubtedly improved the technique of 
teaching ; but it has so reduced the propor- 


‘ 


tion of time devoted to the ‘‘solids’’—not 
to mention its constant ridicule of the very 
idea of -that the average high- 


school graduate of to-day is probably less 


“é 


solids’’- 


well prepared to enter specific, professional 
training than the eighth-grader of thirty 


“ce + ] 


years ago. Is his ‘‘character’’ or ‘‘eitizen- 
ship’’ any better? I wonder! 

A critical article should always contain at 
least some constructive suggestions. What 
can be done, in the present situation ? 
the should 
frankly recognize the genuine, practical 
achievements of educationism. It should 
try to evaluate and put into practice such 
ideas as the adaptation of higher education 
to the actual needs of students, the value 
of inspiration in teaching, the training of 
youth for citizenship as well as for the pro- 


First, college profession 


fessions and the training of college teachers 
in methods of proved pedagogical effective- 
ness as well as in a mastery of their special 
And until primary education and 
secondary education have been educated to 
realize the necessity of sound training in the 
‘*tool’’ subjects, it will be necessary for the 
colleges to take high-school graduates as 
they find them and, in special ‘‘subfresh- 
man’’ courses, drill them as good-naturedly 


subjects. 
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and patiently as possible in English ang 
arithmetic, without condemning the hapless 
students as congenital idiots, however hear 
less and discouraging this delaying of thei, 
ambitions may seem to be. 

And what should be said to the progres 
sive educationists? Primarily, they show) 
take heed to the rising wave of protest oy 
the part of practically minded parents and 
students lest something like the same fate 
overtake them that has recently befallen the 
labor movement in the state of Oreeoy 
Mindful of the undoubted fact that the ma 
jority of high-school graduates of the future 
will go on to some kind of college training 
they should reintroduce into primary ani 
high-school eurricula—without any sacrifice 
of their improved pedagogical methods, or 
their praiseworthy ideal of training for 
character and citizenship—sound instrwe. 
tion in the fundamental subjects, so that the 
high-school graduate will have as adequate 
a knowledge of composition, spelling and 
arithmetic as the country-school pupil had 
mastered in the eighth grade thirty vears 
ago—surely not an excessive requirement 

Yet even this modest program will neces 
sitate some sacrifices of the idols now near 
est to the hearts of edueationists. It will 
mean that, in order to provide adequate 
drills in composition, grammar and spelling, 
a good deal of advanced work in literature 
will have to be dropped. It is a good sign 
(although considered reactionary by many 
educationists) that there is a reviving inter- 
est in the old-fashioned spelling bee. Other 
academic ‘‘sports’’ could be easily devised 
which would be far more educational, from 
the practical viewpoint, than football or 
basketball. Much of the ‘‘literature’’ now 
studied in high schools is far beyond the 
philosophical and esthetie comprehension 
of the average high-school student. And it 
would certainly be far more profitable for 
the average student to work up a reasonable 
mastery of his native tongue than to fritter 
away his time on the pitiable smatterings 


ce 
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of Latin, French or Spanish which is all 
that most high-school graduates usually ac- 


quire. Such foreign-language study should 


. reserved for those who show a definite 
flair for linguistics. 

As to mathematics, it is without doubt a 
“crime’’ to try to teach algebra and geom- 
etry to students who have only the com- 


monly inadequate arithmetical training 
afforded by the primary schools of to-day. 
It would be far better for the high schools 
to give thorough drills in addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, division, ‘‘common”’ 
fractions, decimals, percentages, ete., linked 
ip, as far as possible, with practical voca- 
tional shopwork. Students with a definite 
vift for numbers and form could then be 
encouraged to take algebra and geometry. 
College science teachers would far rather 
have students who are alert and accurate in 
common arithmetic than those who have for- 
votten most of the multiplication table and 
have only the hazy idea that things which 
are equal to each other are equal to anything 
else and that ‘‘x’’ stands for something or 
other, it doesn’t matter much what. 

With regard to teaching technique, it is 
freely admitted that progressive education- 
ism has discovered some new and very effec- 
tive teaching tricks. These should not be 
neglected nor lost. But the time has come 
for educationists to begin to emphasize the 
necessity of having something to teach as 
well as knowing how to teach. The numer- 
ous complaints of students themselves indi- 
cate that most secondary teachers are woe- 
fully lacking in an adequate and accurate 
knowledge of even their ‘‘major’’ subjects. 
Educational authorities should not only 
encourage, but require, their teachers to 
take summer-school courses in subject- 
matter instead of merely in theoretical edu- 
cation. It is a sad fact, of course, that 
many high-school teachers are required to 
teach subjects in which they have taken few, 
if any, college courses. More rarely, in the 
worst cases, principals of small high schools 
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have not allowed their teachers to teach 
their ‘‘major’’ subjects at all, out of jealous 
fear that these teachers would excel the 
principal in popularity if they were allowed 
to teach what they really knew. In mathe- 
matics, the American Mathematical Associa- 
tion has tried to better the situation by ask- 
ing that the requirements for high-school 
mathematics teachers be raised. This pol- 
icy is, in part at least, mistaken. It will 
do the high-school mathematies teacher lLit- 
tle good to have formal credits in differen- 
tial equations, vector analysis, quaternions 
and Bessel functions if he is awkward and 
slow in blackboard arithmetic. It would be 
far better for him, in advanced ‘‘drill’’ 
courses, to acquire accurate arithmetical 
technique of the ‘‘ type, along 
with facility in the tricks and short-cuts of 
ordinary calculations. The effective high- 
school teacher should be an expert arith- 
metician rather than a_ philosophical or 
theoretical mathematician. It is admirable, 
of course, if the mathematics teacher can 
vive his more gifted students carefully 


’ 


wrangler’ 


selected and skilfully simplified glimpses 
into the gorgeous realms of higher mathe- 
matics, but if his arithmetic is not compe- 
tent, his sallies into the mathematical strato- 
sphere will not be impressive. 

No one interested in education can fail to 
be concerned over the enormous task which 
the high schools, chiefly, have been all but 
compelled to assume. The home and the 
church have largely dropped their former 
educational functions. In place of home 
chores and duties for vocational training, 
the young people now have joyriding, dane- 
ing and games; instead of church and 
Sunday-school for moral and cultural im- 
provement, they have the movies. The 
high schools, working hard to make up for 
these deficiencies, with only limited time at 
their disposal, have found it difficult to 
leave in their programs more than a 
modicum of formal, technical, curricular 
education. Their attitude toward the per- 
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formance of these new duties deserves noth- 
ing but praise. The thesis of this paper is 
that, in order to do their full duty for our 
rapidly developing civilization, they will 
have to devote some time and work up some 
enthusiasm for the essential task of impart- 
ing sound training in those fundamental 
tool subjects without which the high-school 
vraduate finds himself severely if not 
fatally handicapped in his efforts to gain 
a ‘‘higher’’ education—the type of educa- 
tion essential to fruitful service and even 
moderate success in our increasingly com- 
plicated economic and industrial system. 
True progress in education, taken most 
generally, will be found, as in most other 
practical areas, in a reasonable compromise 
between conservatism and progressive edu- 
cationism—a sane, middle-of-the-way path 
which recognizes, on the one hand, that 
there are some sound, fundamental, perma- 
nent values in traditional educational ideals 
and curricula, and, on the other hand, that 
educationism has made some important, 
practicable improvements in pedagogical 
methods, attitudes and ideals—improve- 
ments which were urgently demanded by 
the changing conditions in which we live. 
The solace of philosophical conservatives 
is that revolutions usually revolve, coming 
back ultimately to the approximate posi- 
tions of their starting points. Short seg- 
ments of the lines of progressive advance 


may appear to be uncompromising 
straight; but there seems to be a kind 
subtle, Einsteinian curvature to all thoue 
and action, bringing them finally back + 
the old paths. Indications of this tendency 
can be seen in the most brilliant recent edy. 
cationist blast, Professor Harold Benja- 
min’s ‘‘Saber-tooth Curriculum,’”’ which 
satirizes with equal acerbity both conserya- 
tive and progressive education. Some of 
the most advanced educational radicals 
seem to be veering from the tangential path, 
and may presently come round to the right 
again, even if from the other side. 

Finally, it might be suggested that the 
educationist reformers take note of the fact 
that there is still desperate need, in many 
parts of America, for even the most rudi- 
mentary type of primary education. Some- 
thing like a million American children stil] 
go to schools—if they go at all—which are 
a disgrace to any civilized country. Many 
thousands have no school opportunities of 
any type. It would be more useful for the 
great educational societies to work towards 
the end of providing for every American 
child a decent—even if old-fashioned— 
fundamental primary education, rather 
than to try to foist upon the already hard- 
pressed taxpayers in certain favored locali- 
ties fancy-priced educational techniques for 
which adequately trained teachers are not 
available. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


ANNUAL MEETING, NATIONAL COUN- 
CIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

THE National Council for the Social Studies 
will hold its nineteenth annual meeting in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., on November 24 and 25. The 
headquarters will be at the Hotel Muehlebach. 

The program on Friday morning, November 
24, under the chairmanship of Howard R. An- 
derson, of Cornell University, will inelude an 
address, “Are We Training for Civie Responsi- 
bility?” by George Melcher, superintendent of 


the Kansas City schools; a presidential address, 


“The National Council and the Social Studies 
Teacher,” by Ruth West, of the Lewis and Clark 
High School, Spokane, this year’s president of 
the National Council; a presentation of the 1939 
Yearbook, “The In-Service Growth of Social 
Studies Teachers,” by Burr W. Phillips, of the 
University of Wisconsin, chairman of the Year- 
book committee, and “Evaluating the Yearbook,” 
by Charles H. Cross, of the University of Ar- 
kansas, and R. O. Hughes, of the Pittsburgh, 
Pa., publie schools. 

On Friday afternoon there will be a discuss 


on 
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eouneil’s recent publication, “The Future 
, 


Social Studies,” under the chairmanship 
mes A. Michener, of Harvard University, 
r of the publication. Among the speakers 
- Q. M. Dickerson, Colorado State College 
iucation; Mary G. Kelty, author, Chicago; 
yr M. 
ersity; S. P. MeCutehen, Progressive Edu- 
Association; Walter E. 
Edueation Service, Washington, D. C.; 


Hunt, Teachers College, Columbia 
Myer, editor, 


d Rugg, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
ty; Franeis T. Spaulding, Harvard Univer 
- Ernest Horn, University of Iowa. 
turday morning’s general session will dis- 
the question, “What Shall the National 
for the Soeial Studies Do with Respeet 
Proposed Experimental Program in the 
Studies?” Henry Kronenberg, of the 
rsity of Arkansas, is to be the chairman 
meeting; Edgar B. Wesley, of the Uni- 
y of Minnesota, will lead the diseussion. 
nal meetings on Saturday morning will 
ler “The Utilization of Community Re- 
in Teaching Soeial Studies.” There will 
tions for the elementary school, the junior 
The 


en of the sections are respectively: Mar- 


school and the senior high school. 


Anderson, Ginn and Company, Boston; 
Nelle &. Bowman, Tulsa, Okla.; Howard Cum- 
mings, Clayton, Mo., High School. 


FRANK CYRIL JAMES, NEW PRINCIPAL 
AND VICE-CHANCELLOR OF 
McGILL UNIVERSITY 

Tue appointment of Frank Cyril James as 

wcessor to Lewis W. Douglas as prineipal and 
of MeGill 
ported on November 1 by the Canadian Press. 
The appointment is effeetive on January 1, 

0, when Mr. Douglas leaves to become presi- 
lent of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. 

Mr, James, a native of London and a British 
subject, is thirty-six years old. He goes to Me- 
(ill University from the United States, where 
he last post he held was that of vice-president 
of the First National Bank of Chieago. He has 
been in the United States since 1923, when he 
vas awarded the Sir Ernest Cassell Fellowship 
in Eeonomies, granted by the University of 


vice-chancellor University was re- 


London for investigation of economic conditions 
in North Ameriea. 
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Since that time he has served as instructor of 
finance in the Wharton School of Finanee and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, where 
In 1936 he 
acted as adviser on research to the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers in the United States, 
and for the session of 1937-38 he had leave of 


he became a full professor in 1935. 


absence to take the banking post with the First 
National Bank of Chicago. 
THE ROBERT E. SIMON MEMORIAL 
VOLUME 
“PARENTHOOD in a Democracy,” a history of 
the United New York 
City and its contribution to parent edueation, 


Parents Association of 
was released by the Robert E. Simon Memorial 
Foundation at the Open School Week Luncheon 
The book, 


LeRoy E. 


of the association on November 4. 
Margaret 
Bowman, with a foreword by William H. Kil- 


written by Lighty and 
patrick, was begun shortly after Mr. Simon’s 
death in 1935. 
the book places appropriate emphasis on the 
the community” and attempts to 


Carrying on Mr. Simon’s work, 


“home in 
elarify the ways in whieh the home ean do its 
“job” in the changing scene. 

Mr. Simon’s activities in 
ciation of the Horace Mann School led him into 


the Parents Asso 


organizing the United Parents Association in 
1921. He saw in parents associations a poten- 
tial medium through which parents could work 
toward the fulfilment of their wishes: 
make a better world for their children, to play 
the role of parent to the best of their ability 


to help 


and to have a satisfying life for themselves. 
The volume, published in his memory, is being 
sold at eost, only a limited edition having been 
made. Any profit that may accrue will be used 
to sponsor another project in parent education. 


CHANGES IN PERSONNEL AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
FOR 1939-40 
THE University of Tennessee announces the 
following as among the changes in its faculty 
at Knoxville, Memphis and Martin for the 


present school year: 

New members of the staff are: Armour T. 
Granger, associate professor of civil engineering; 
Lieutenant Dunean Hallock, assistant professor of 
military science; Helene Heye, associate professor 


of home economics; R. A. Kampmeier, associate 
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professor of hydraulic engineering; Arthur Larson, 
assistant professor of law; David J. Mack, assistant 
professor of chemical engineering ; Robert P. Moore, 
assistant professor of agronomy; Major James H. 
Morris, associate professor of military science; 
Mildred B. Roberts, assistant professor of home 
management; Colonel Merl T. Schillerstrom, profes 
sor of military science; Carlos C. Steed, assistant 
professor of business education. 

resigning are: at Knoxville, 
John Beadle, E. O. Belsheim, L. B. 
Corman, Major 8S. H. Griffin, Colonel M. J. Gunner, 
Eleanor Haile, D. W. Lattimer, C. W. Lewis, C. R. 
Mangan, Major B. A. Shipp, George Sunda and 
Mrs. Frances Rudisill Wheeler; at Memphis, R. A. 
Bussabarder, Helen Creech, J. R. Fuchlow, B. E. 
Griffing, R. G. Horton, J. B. MeElroy and Hf. W. 


Priddy; at Martin, N. G. Denes. 


Faculty members 


Jaugh, E. 8. 


TWENTY-TWO CITIES GIVE EQUAL 
SALARIES FOR B.A. IN L.S. AND 
MASTER’S DEGREE 


Reports from publie school systems received 
hy the American Library Association in the fall 
of 1938 showed that in 22 eities school librarians 
who hold the degree B.A. in L.S. or B.S. in LS. 
were granted the same status, particularly in 
respect to salary, as teachers with the degree 
M.A. or M.S. It learned that 


some of these school systems make no distinction 


has since been 


between the bachelor’s and the master’s degrees 
in determining salary schedules for teachers. In 
19 other cities the status of school librarians 
with the professional degree differs from that 


These 


41 school systems returned replies to a question- 


of teachers who have a master’s degree. 


naire on statistics of school libraries which was 
sent to 70 school systems employing more than 
one school librarian. 

Sixteen states are represented in the first 
group of cities and 16 states and the District 
of Columbia in the second group, with 9 states 
in both groups. Since all geographie sections 
of the country are represented, it 1s apparent 
that the question of the status of school libra- 
rians in relation to that of teachers is limited 
neither to a few states nor to certain regions. 
The presence of 9 states in both groups indicates 
further that no general policy on the matter has 
influenced the decision of school systems within 
a single state. Each city system has acted inde- 
pendently in establishing the status of school 
librarians. 

The degrees B.A. in L.S. ,and B.S. in LS. 
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school graduation. The fifth year is devoted ¢, 
the study of librarianship, for 
which a bachelor’s degree from 


represent five years of education beyond hig} 


admission to 
an approved 
institution is required. Moreover, the library 
schools granting these degrees are organized - 
a graduate basis; their methods of selection aim 
at the admission of college graduates of superioy 
scholarship and ability as prospective librarians 
Because librarianship is a new field for colleg 
graduates, the degree awarded on recommenda- 
tion of the Association of American Universities 
is the second bachelor’s degree. The master’s 
degree in library science is granted on comple 
tion of at least one additional year of profes 
sional study, which is preferably preceded by 
When 
these facts are understood by educational au- 


one or more years of library experience. 


thorities the bachelor’s degree in library science 
is often accepted as the equivalent of a master’s 
degree. 

The Board of Education for Librarianship 
and the Board on Salaries, Staff and Tenure ot 
the American Library Association strongly urge 
that the bachelor’s degree in library science re 
ceive the same rating in the application of salary 
schedules as the master’s degree in a subject 
field, since both these degrees normally represent 
five years of education beyond high-school gradu 
ation. In fairness to librarians who hold the 
bachelor’s degree in library science the two 
boards recommend adoption of this policy in th: 
employment of all professional librarians i: 
schools, both publicly and privately supported, 
and in all institutions of higher education. 


TOWARD IMPROVING THE EFFI- 
CIENCY OF SCHOOL BOARDS 
TANGIBLE recognition of the work that can b 
accomplished by school board associations by 
state governments has been given for the first 
time in the form of a $15,000 appropriation by 
the Illinois legislature to the Illinois Association 
of School Boards. In addition, a former schoo! 
administrator has been appointed to serve as 
research director and field secretary of the asso 
ciation. 
Herbert B. Mulford, the research director, 
reports that, in view of the long policy of state 
legislatures to delegate the control of education 
to local administrative units, many educators 
well informed on educational and _ legislativ' 
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rs were surprised at the Illinois association’s 
rest for state aid. There is a growing reali- 

that the school boards are government—a 

ften misunderstood, ignored or misused. 
The state board association has been in exis- 
‘ence for many years but its publie relations 
vork was so poor and disinterest so manifest 
that persons who were board members, or even 
presidents, had never heard of the organization. 
Teachers’ lobbies, handicapped through charges 
of self-seeking for their own vested interests, 
were generally the most effective, well informed 
groups in educational legislation. 

The year 1929 brought with it acute problems 
of taxation and finance in whose handling busi- 
ness men were more experienced. An outgrowth 
was the Tri-County School Board Association, 
serving suburban Cook, Dupage and Lake eoun- 
ties, which met frequently in Chicago and was 
ible, in combination with the teachers’ groups, 
to cause passage of legislative bills which relieved 
many school districts from excessive trouble. 

After a time this group merged with the state 
sociation. Together, they outlined a system of 
lf-edueation in sehool affairs, including school 
iw problems, state aid, taxation, administrative 
procedure, teacher personnel and __ pensions. 
Well-known edueators were repeatedly called 
nto consultation. The state appropriation, 
appointment of a field seeretary and culmination 
of the plans for comprehensive publication’ for 
school board members are designed to implement 
school boards as an active force in educational 
egislation and discussion. 

Problems such as equalizing of financial assis- 
tance to edueation, weakness of the state school 
system through inadequate teacher compensation 
and under-equipment of thousands of one- 
teacher schools, confusion over interpretation of 
an outmoded school law which needs recodifying, 
overlapping of school districts, wastes in distri- 
bution of state aid and needs for reconstructing 
revenue procedure of the state, will each come up 
n its turn for study. 

The association will no doubt also consider 
the four major recommendations of the advisory 
staff of the recent Illinois Education Commis- 
‘ion: a state board of education, greater and 
more scientifically apportioned state aid, careful 
consideration of methods for establishing larger 
units of assessment, and administration for cor- 
ections in the wastes of both motion and money 
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connected with the system of township school 
treasurers and township school trustees. 

Other problems, outside of the mechanies of 
administration, the solution of which is felt 
essential to educational improvement in Illinois, 
include a self-analysis of the school board as an 
There is a of studies on 
While a professional question 


institution. dearth 
school boards. 
coneerning the huge outpouring of teachers, said 
by many edueators to be ill-equipped in person- 
ality and poorly trained, looms as an important 
one to be studied, it is doubtful whether the 
school boards task 
sively. The recent survey of the state of New 
York also brings to the fore the problem of 


an do this comprehen- 


determining what the end-product of edueation 
should be. 

The growing awareness of edueational prob- 
lems, as evidenced by these developments in the 
scheol board movement, still does not nullify 
the fact that a great many of the 38,000 school 
board members in Illinois must be aroused to 
appreciate the activity among their own mem- 
bers. The sharp cleavage between edueators 
and laymen must also be reduced. 


THE BENNINGTON COLLEGE CONFER- 
ENCE PLANS DEVELOPMENTS 
IN ART EDUCATION 


CONCERNED with the problem of edueation 
through the arts, a report was made on the seope, 
issues and recommendations on the subject for 
the Bennington Planning Conference. The com- 
mittee on the arts in education defined the prob- 
lem as follows: “How may teachers be guided 
into experiences in the arts which will result in a 
growing power to communicate with others, in 
the developing of esthetic feeling and insights, 
and in an increasing awareness of and sensitive- 
ness to beauty, and how may they be helped to 
promote similar powers on the part of their 
pupils?” 

The task is to encourage among the institutions 
and school systems cooperating in the five-year 
study a realization of the important role of the 
esthetic aspect of human experience, of the 
neglect which it has suffered in the educational 
planning in our schools and colleges and of some 
of the means whereby such experience may be 
given its rightful place in the lives of teachers 
and students. 

To remedy the narrow academie background 
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of most prospective teachers, the committee sug- 
rested that guidanee be given to students in see- 
eolleges and universities in 


ondary schools, 


exploring the opportunities which the institu- 


tions themselves and the community provide for 
experiences in the arts. 

For the term “arts” a broad interpretation was 
used to include any form of expression in any 
uch as line, tone, color, language, 
No 


made between the practical and 


art medium 
music, the dance, wood, metal, clay or stone. 
distinction was 
Recognizing varying levels of art qual- 
ity as well as varying levels of sensitiveness in 
creation and appreciation, the committee empha- 
sized the importance of art experiences for all 
human development, warnil >” against mere ver- 
balization of already too limited experiences and 
the neglect of the emotional life. The experi- 
ences of each individual, the committee believes, 
include a wide and balaneed program of various 
expressive mediums. 

Among the suggestions made to the schools 
cooperating in the plan as to procedure in fur- 
thering art experience among teachers and stu- 
dents were the following: 

The selection and development of a staff which 


recognizes the value of art experiences and which 
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is itself willing and able to enjoy esthetic 
tions and share them with others. 

The maintaining of a balance in the eur; 
between experiences which are primarily acaden 
and those which are primarily esthetic. 

Actual provisions for the continuing developmey: 
of esthetic satisfactions in members cf the staf 
and of the student body by allowing time j; 
school schedule for participation in at least one of 
the arts and providing workshops, laboratories anj 


other facilities essential to such participation. 


Cooperation with the civie and federal] 
which are now working for community partici 
in music, drama, poetry, sculpture and other arts 


including such movements as the WPA arts project. 
The provision of opportunities for teachers { 


work together to discover the esthetic aspect of 
school and college experiences and to study how 
activities in the arts may be used to enrich and 
illuminate subject-matter fields. 


Suggestions were also made to the Commis 
sion for the Five Year Study for submitting to 
the committee innovations by the cooperating 
schools, for supplying the schools with a bibliog- 
raphy of significant experiments, research and 
practice in the field and for a series of fellow- 
ships for persons who conduct significant experi 


ments in the cooperating schools. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


IN announcing in ScHoot AND Society, No- 
4, the 
Anspach as president of the Central Michigan 


vember inauguration of Charles LeRoy 
State Teachers College, Mt. Pleasant, an error 
was made in referring to the retiring president, 
E. C. Warriner, as the first to hold that office. 
The eollege as a state institution has had four 
the late 
McKenney, who was afterward president of the 


presidents, beginning with Charles 


Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti. 
APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, 

RESIGNATIONS 

THE University of Michigan School of Edu- 
cation Bulletin for October announees the fol- 
lowing changes in the staff of the school: Edgar 
G. Johnston has been appointed high school 
visitor in the Bureau of Cooperation with Edu- 
cational Institutions, in addition to duties as an 
associate professor of edueation; John M. Tryt- 
ten, during the past year acting principal of the 
University High School, is now principal; Har- 


lan C. Koeh has been appointed professor o! 
education, but will still continue as assistant 
director of the Bureau of Cooperation with 
Edueational Institutions; Howard Y. MeClusky, 
formerly an associate professor, has been ap 
pointed professor of edueational psychology, 
mental measurements and statisties and assistant 
to the vice-president in charge of university 
relations in the field of adult education. 

JAMES B. Epmonson, dean of the School ot 
Edueation, University of Michigan, has accepted 
an appointment as one of a committee of thre: 
to review the recent survey of the Kansas City, 
Mo., publie schools. The other members ar 
Jesse H. Newlon, of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and Alexander J. Stoddard, 
superintendent of schools, Philadelphia. 


AMONG the new appointments for the year 
1939-40 at Columbia University are the follow- 
ing: Henry Steele Commager to a professorship 
of American history; Ray Faulkner to a pro 
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ssorship of fine arts at Teachers 
. Adams Kopp to an associate professor 

speech, Teachers College; Joseph Ea- 
Mayer, professor of chemistry; Nathaniel 


College; 


a fellow of the Guggenheim Memorial 
ition for research in China, 1927-29, later 
eeturer on international relations, Columbia 
rsity, to an associate professorship in in- 
mal relations; Alice Isabel Bryan, as- 
Walter 


th Hager, associate direetor and seere- 


professor in library service; 

student personnel in Teachers College, 

in assistant professorship of edueation in 

whers College; Paul Morrison, assistant pro- 

ssor of drama at Bard College, and Lionel 
ling, assistant professor of English. 


Cart R. Rogers, since last January director 
Guidanee Center, Rochester, N. Y., will 
January 1, 1940, sueceed Henry Goddard as 
ssor of elinieal psychology, Ohio State 
versity, according to a report in the Roches- 
ter (N. Y.) Democrat and Chronicle, Oetober 29. 
\arsHaLL M. Kwapren, a Rhodes scholar 
mber of the University of Chicago his- 
stalf, has resigned to become head of the 












and political science department at 


Michigan State College. 


history 


EveLYN CLEMENT, for many years chief of 
the division of teacher training and certification, 
State Department of Edueation, California, is 
professor of edueation at the San Fran- 
cisco State College. 

Haru R. 
rector of the College of Edueation, University 
ot Colorado. 
farch, 1940. 
n, resigned to go to the University of Mary- 
ind. Dr, 
the division of teacher training at the Univer- 
ity of North Carolina. 


DovuGLass has been appointed di- 


He will assume his new duties in 
His predecessor, Harold Benja- 


Douglass is at present chairman of 
g s p 


Irwin O. Appicotr, formerly direetor of 
curriculum in Fresno, Calif., has been appointed 
professor of edueation at the University of 


Denver, 

FranKLIn H. McNutt, direetor of the divi- 
‘ion of instruction in the Ohio State Department 
ot Edueation, Columbus, has been appointed 
professor of education in the Teachers College, 
University of Cineinnati. The appointment 
takes effect immediately, but Dr. MeNutt is on 
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leave of absence until February, 1940, at which 
time he will assume the chairmanship of the 
elementary division of the Teachers College. 


C. W. JOHNSON is directing student teaching 
at Teachers College, University of Cincinnati. 


GeEORGE W. RosENLor, professor of secondary 
education, University of Nebraska, was eleeted 
to the secretaryship of the North Central Asso- 
ciation by the executive committee at its meeting 
in Chieago, October 14. Dr. Rosenlof succeeds 
W. W. Haggard, president of the State Teachers 
College, Bellingham, Wash. 


Beatty H. Dimi, formerly 
chemistry at the State Teachers College, Slip- 


professor of 


pery Rock, Pa., is now oceupying a similar 
position at the State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pa. 
RICHARD 
Heidelberg 
bonne, has been appointed associate professor of 
German at Queens College, New York City. 
The appointment was the result of the sudden 


ALEWYN, professor of German at 
and visiting professor at the Sor- 


death last summer of Martin Sommerfeld, for- 
merly of Smith College. 


Herbert LEE Bripnaes, Jr., has been named 
associate professor of educational psychology 


and edueation at Mary Baldwin College, Va. 


JosEPH E. Burke will assume the position of 
president at Ward-Belmont College, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

CuiirrorD P. ARCHER, president of the Minne- 
sota Edueation Association, has been appointed 
assistant professor and director of the placement 
bureau at the College of Education, University 
of Minnesota. 


C. M. Lowry has been appointed acting presi- 
dent of Arkansas College at Batesville. 


E. G. Mason, dean of the department of edu- 
cation, has been elected to the presidency of Ash- 
land College, Ohio. 


AuBert V. Maurer has recently been ap 
pointed professor of education and supervisor 
of student teaching at Coneordia Teachers Col- 
lege, River Forest, Ill. 

JAMES Ray McNEru is the new director of 
research in the New Mexico State Department 
of Edueation. 
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JouN H. Morris will succeed James F. Clark 
as president of Abilene Christian College, Abi- 
lene, Texas, on June 1, 1940. 


JoHN QO. Mosetey has recently been made 


dean of students at the University of Tennessee. 
DonaLp E. Tore, newly appointed director of 

statistics and guidance in the Omaha, Neb., pub- 

lic schools, is in charge of an entirely new gui- 

dance program. 

QO. J. Kors has been appointed superintendent 


of the East Cleveland, Ohio, public schools. 


Bruce Suear, formerly high school counselor 
at Port Washington, N. Y., is now director of 
guidance in Delmar, N. Y. 

JosepH FE. HEALEY is now superintendent of 
the Virginia School for the Deaf and Blind. 


Tuomas A, Hippaka, who has been super- 
visor of industrial arts education for the Madi- 
son, Wis., public schools since 1922, has been 
appointed head of the industrial arts depart- 
ment, Iowa State College, Ames. 

S. R. HiaGins has been elected president of 
Allen University, Columbia, 8. C. 

Cart J. JACKSON, social science teacher at 
West High School, Minn., has 
been appointed superintendent of the Red Wing 


Minneapolis, 


State Training School. 
‘iF 
in the edueation department of the Michigan 


State Normal College, Ypsilanti. 


KELDER has been appointed professor 


At the Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology, L. A. Rose has been advaneed from an 
associate professorship of English to a_pro- 
fessorship and the headship of the department 
of languages. D. P. Sherman has been made 
an associate professor of economies, having been 


advaneed from the grade of assistant professor. 


JoHN M. Sayes has been appointed acting 
president of the New York State College for 
Teachers at Albany, Abram R. 
Brubacher, who died last August. Dr. Sayles 
has been connected with the College for Teach- 
ers since 1905, when he became principal of the 
He has served as director 


succeeding 


model high school. 
of teacher training since 1920. 

W. Tuomas Parrort, physician, according to 
a report in the Kinston (N. C.) Free Press, is 
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the new superintendent of the Caswell Training 
School, a home for mentally deficient children, 
in Kinston, N. C., succeeding Frank M. Register. 
who died recently. 

Frank C. Ropa has resigned as superinten. 
dent of the Waterford, N. Y., schools to beeon, 
the superintendent in Ogdensburg, N. Y., sue 
ceeding Arthur J. Laidlaw, who, after sixteen 
years at Ogdensburg, has become superintendent 
at Kingston, N. Y. 

Henry D. RINSLAND, professor of educational 
measurements in the University of Oklahoma, 
has been appointed director of the university’ 
bureau of The bureau, 
established in 1913, was formerly known as the 
bureau of efficiency in measurements. 


educational research. 


THE South Carolina Teacher, official publica 
tion of the South Carolina Edueation Associa- 
tion, announces in its November issue the ap 
pointment of new superintendents in three eoun- 
ties: Charles V. Harmon, Lexington County, 
M. F. Hawthorne, Laneaster County, and W. W 
Turner, Fairfield County. 


Virai. B. Morrett, Ashland, Ohio, county 
superintendent of schools, has been reelected for 
a term of five years. The Ashland Times-Gazett: 
reports that election of county superintendents 
for five-year terms is now possible because of a 
provision in a newly effective state law. 


W. B. SpaLpInG, recently superintendent of 
the Hanover-Hanson-Norwell sehool district in 
Boston, has been elected superintendent of the 
Belmont, Mass., schools, according to the Boston 
Herald for October 27. 


RECENT DEATHS 

Mrs. CuarLes A. PowELL, superintendent of 
schools, Macon County, Mo., died on October 
19 after a short illness, according to a report in 
the New Cambria (Mo.) Leader. 


THE death on October 31 of Marion Ross Me- 
Daniel, since 1914 principal of the Oak-Park 
River-Forest (Ill.) Township High School, has 
been announced in a special dispatch to The New 
York Times. 

THOMAS RUNDLE NEILSON, professor em 
itus of genito-urinary surgery at the University 
of Pennsylvania School of Medicine, died 0! 
October 25 at the age of eighty-two years. Dr 
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Nejlson was a member of the staff from 1882 
antil his retirement in 1923. 


Artuur J. Barrett, who had been a teacher 

mathematies in the United States Naval 
Academy, the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
and the Jamaica High School, New York City, 
lied on Oetober 31 at the age of fifty-one years. 
For two years before his death Mr. Barrett had 
en acting director of divisional administration 
or the New York City Board of Education. 


Henry C. SANBORN, on the eve of his resigna- 
tion as superintendent of schools, Andover, 
\ass., died suddenly on October 31, according to 
a report in The New York Times, November 1. 
Mr. Sanborn, who had served twenty-three years 
as superintendent in Andover and was formerly 
superintendent of schools in Franklin, N. H., 
ind Danvers, Mass., was sixty-seven years of 
ve at the time of his death. 

Marta ANTONIA SANJURJO ARANAZ’S death in 
Vigo, Spain, on November 1 was reported by 
The New York Times. 
twenty-nine years of age at the time of her 


Miss Aranaz, who was 


death, had been ill since her return to Spain 
ast May. She had been sent to the United States 
by the Spanish Board for Extension Studies 
nd, after work at Smith College and Clark Uni- 
, ee es 
versity, aeceepted a professorship in Spanish 
geography at the New Jersey Women’s College. 


FRANK ANGELL, professor emeritus of psy- 
chology at Stanford University and a member 
if the Belgian Relief Commission with Herbert 
Hoover, died on November 2 in Palo Alto at the 
age of eighty-two years. Dr. Angell was assis- 
tant professor of psychology at Cornell Univer- 
sity from 1891 to 1892. He was professor of 
psychology at Stanford from 1893 until his re- 
1923. The New York Times re- 
ported that, for his work in Belgium in 1916, he 
was awarded the VOrdre de la 
Couronne in 1919. 


tirement in 


Chevalier de 


Rosert MacDovcGaut, retired professor of 
psychology at New York University, died on 
October 31 at the age of seventy-three years. 
Ur. MacDougall had served as professor at New 
York University from 1901 to 1935. Earlier he 
had taught philosophy and pedagogy at Western 
Reserve University in 1896 and 1897 and had 
served as philosophy instructor and assistant di- 
rector of the psychology laboratory at Harvard 
University from 1891 to 1901. 
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WALDEMAR LINDGREN, for twenty-one years 
head of the department of geology at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, died on No- 
vember 3. He was a past president of the Geo- 
logical Society of America. 

Sara A. EMERSON, retired associate professor 
of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature at 
Wellesley College and last member of Boston 
University’s class of ’77, died on November 1 
at eighty-four years of age. 

Ma HSIANG-Pal, probably the oldest official 
of the Manehu dynasty, aeeording to a New 
York Times report, died at the age of one hun- 
dred years on November 4. He was the founder 
of Aurora University and Fuhtan College and 
served as president and professor at the latter. 
Prior to his activities in edueation he had served 
the Chinese government as commissioner to 
Korea, the United States and other countries. 


Louis Warp KEELER, of the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan School of Edueation, died 
at Ann Arbor on November 5. Dr. Keeler, who 
was superintendent of schools, Michigan City, 
Ind., became an instructor in educational psy- 
chology at the University of Michigan in 1928 
and assistant professor in 1930. In the latter 
years, also, he was assistant direetor of the bu- 
reau of educational reference and research and 
director of the university hospital school. He 
was sixty-two years of age at the time of his 
death. 

FREDERICK ADAMS Woops, widely known as a 
student of heredity and a pioneer in the devel- 
opment of historiometry, died in Rome, Italy, 
on November 5 at the age of sixty-six years. Dr. 
Woods taught histology and embryology at Har- 
vard Medical School, 1898-1902, and for twenty 
years thereafter lectured in biology at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. He had 
lived in Rome since 1927. His first important 
study, “Mental and Moral Heredity in Royalty,” 
was published in 1906. 


OTHER EDUCATIONAL HAPPENINGS 

THE REVEREND WILLIAM R. KELLEY, superin- 
tendent of the Roman Catholie parochial schools 
of the Archdiocese of New York, issued a report 
on November 3 setting forth the following faets. 
Nearly 116,000 Roman Catholic children are in 
attendance upon the elementary and high schools 
in the Archdiocese, which ineludes the boroughs 
of Manhattan, the Richmond and 


Bronx and 
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seven counties north of New York City. Of the 
total enrolment, 99,961 pupils are in elementary 
schools and 15,886 in high schools. The growth 
in the parochial schools of this area was most 
1908 and 1921. Between the 
1938, there was a fall- 


marked between 
latter date and Oetober, 
ing-off due largely to the fact that families moved 
away from the more congested areas of Man- 
hattan. There all 281 


in the Archdiocese, including parish schools, pri- 


are in Catholie schools 


vate schools and schools in institutions for child 
eare. 

Tue NYA under date of November 4 sent out 
a warning to the public to be on guard against 


petty racketeering by persons soliciting maga- 
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zine subscriptions who allege in their sales talk 
that they are competing in a contest sponsored 
by the NYA or are competing for an Ny\ 
scholarship. The NYA authorities state that thy 
administration is sponsoring no magazine syh 


scription contest or sales contest of any kind 


A NATIONAL Alumni Foundation, whose pyr. 
pose is to organize active support of the univey 
sity’s fiftieth anniversary celebration in 194 
to seeure financial assistance from the alunni, 
was formed recently at the University of (hj. 
eago. An anniversary gift will be raised during 
the next two years for presentation at the cele. 
bration, which will be the foeus of the univer 
sity’s largest alumni meeting. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


TO SAFEGUARD AMERICAN ENGLISH 

Every professor of graduate and undergradu- 
ate English to whom I have applied has said 
heartily that English ean not be satisfactorily 
mastered by students without some foreign lan- 
guage equipment. 

And yet, four fifths of the teachers colleges, 
and a fifth of the others, require no foreign 
languages, even for majors in English. 

The obvious contradiction here, it need hardly 
That it has not 


received its due proportion of this, and especially 


be said, calls for publie airing. 


not in recent years, springs doubtless from the 
fact that the masters of English, ineluding those 
in high professorial positions concerned with the 
language and literature, feel that the connection 
between English and its origins and backgrounds 
is so elementary as not to eall even for mention, 
much less proof. However, elementary though 
it is, this intimate and necessary relationship, as 
the facts above show, is not being understood, 
nor the statement of it enthusiastically received, 
in a great part of our American educational 
world, and this state of affairs has been going 
on for so many of these fast-moving years that 
general knowledge of English has declined to a 
very low ebb, and the techniques of teaching it 
more and more come to reveal professional dis- 
illusionment and despondeney. 

An article appeared recently on “The Failure 


of Freshman English.” Its author proposed 


ways and means of interesting students 

freshman stage in English composition, but th: 
methods he suggested are actually being used by 
teachers far and wide with not very heartening 
results. He spoke of the “futilely conceived and 
futilely words, 
words,” and he is quite right. It is all futik 
as the students have such a_beggarl 


executed exercises in words, 
as long 
word-consciousness as most of them possess at 
present. A satisfactory English word-stock, and 
sensitiveness to words, comes as a_ process of 
absorption, from growing up with them, so t 
speak, in the study of Latin (and Greek) and 
some modern foreign languages along with the 
English. Words can not be made vital and liv- 
ing to students whose sole guides have been 


e 
newspapers, their companions at home and on 
the streets and the comparatively little most ot 
them have been able to acquire in high-school 
classrooms through direct applications of pur 
English grammar and the dictionary. 

Another article illuminating present Eng!'s! 
troubles shows how its author, beginning 
career with brave intentions, acknowledges him 
self completely baffled by student indifference t 
Wordsworth, Milton and Shakespeare, and has 
gone over bag and baggage to contemporary 
subjects and contemporary writers only. 

Mr. Louis Untermeyer railed to an audiene' 
of English teachers against the damage done ' 


student understanding and appreciation 
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‘tive literature by “eut and dried” me- 
n the conveyance of things ethereal. 

his eloquent advice, however, would 
at all instruetors in English should be 


-e poets. He himself, as a teacher, would 
stack superstructures of lofty thought 
nt foundations inadequate to support 

«hile the word-unconscious classes looked 
nerous pity or callous disdain. 

Mr. Will Durant, in an address from a college 

rm, told a story which depended for recog- 
its humor upon familiarity with the 


troy 
? 0 ol 


“cortex.” He therefore, as undoubtedly 
Jso Mr. Untermeyer, is decidedly taking too 
uch for granted in eollege and university 
liences. What would they say if they knew 

r more than half of their listeners fail to 

isp the sense of such common household items 

sage,” “aspect,” “servitude,” “insidious,” 
er,’ just to mention a few words among 
distance from 


isands whose astronomical 


reneral student and public ken ean easily be 

















proved 
Mr. Stephen Leaeoek has publicized in a 
superficial satisfaction in American 
slang as indicative of glowing language health. 
Slang of all kinds is, to be sure, a picturesque 
and spectacular feature of language, but it does 
not in itself prove our speech to be in good phys- 
ical condition, nor have we any right to special 
pride in our own American output thereof. The 
other great languages of our time also possess 
plentiful slang capacities. If they do not use 
same extent as does American 
lish, it is simply beeause a sane conservatism 
holds the tendeney in check; because, in other 
words, a profounder general language training 
in France, Germany and elsewhere renders it 
unecessary to reach out, as our youth does, into 
the realms of unexplored language space for 
words usually quite superfluous, and for that 
reason quite evanescent. Our “doughboys” in 
Franee coined a huge variety of new expressions 
to suit their environments and to match their 
sentiments about war, but where are the words 
now? Not in the dietionary nor on American 
tongues. There are dozens of pet or satiric 
uames of boys for girls and of girls for boys, 
and the lists are constantly enlarging, but with 
every birth there is a death, and the language is 
10 richer in the end. If genuine language ties 


way his 


them to the 
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and traditions were present in young people’s 
minds they would not go in so tirelessly for such 
empty, often vulgar practice. It certainly ean 
not be said that the general poverty of present 
day American speech is remedied even partially 
by the extra-superficialities of slang. These are 
excrescences, parasitic growths on the language 
body. Springing, it may be, from a physically 
healthy people, their main effect is none the less 
to disclose unsatisfied, perhaps unrealized, long- 
ings to escape from a cramped and cramping 
vocabulary, representing thus a vain and pathetic 
hope. 

Students lack interest in the English past, and 
are therefore complacently 
English present, largely because they are being 


ignorant of the 


told on all sides by prominent popular writers, 
who somehow get their hackneyed ideas printed 
over and over, that the whole social order has 
completely changed, bringing into being over- 
night an entirely new structure in which the past 
has little or no suggestive part. What wonder 
that young students come to resent instruction in 
matters only a few short years behind them, 
aided and abetted in their rejection of our liter- 
ary heritage by their linguistic childishness? 
When conversation or reading leaves off the 
language of street or kitchen, ideas are most 
In the 
library certain magazines which little 
weight behind are quickly worn to shreds, while 
Harpers and Atlantic Monthly, to say nothing 
of The Yale Review and other such splendid 
quarterlies, are sent to the binder in all their 


apt not to impinge on their minds at all. 
leave 


pristine integrity. 

If language is in a healthy state in a country, 
that is, if its people by and large know a suffi- 
cient number of words to read substantially, to 
converse with becoming lack of verbosity, and to 
be able to listen without strain to the naturally 
uttered speech of linguistically cultured persons, 
there is certain to be present a general level of 
equilibrated mentality that will afford fitting 
background for all educational matters; but if, 
on the other hand, language is in a perpetually 
ailing state among the best as among the worst 
elements in our society, there need be no surprise 
at all that generally chaotic educational eondi- 
tions result. 

If we are going to leave the American English 
language as it stands at present among student 
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bodies and with the lay public, there is no point 
in discussing the values of our culture; because 
culture without word-knowledge ceases to have 
any determinable meaning. Our language de- 
cline has been coincident with the letting down 
of the bars in Latin and the modern foreign 
languages upon which English depends, for, to 
repeat what has been said above, there is no 
attainment to any real distinetion in English 
on the part of those who do not come at it 
through the medium of its ancestral roots and 
branches. It is an endlessly dull thing to strug- 
gle to win competence in the understanding and 
use of English through studying that language 
in a vacuum, and our deepest sympathy must go 
out to the who 
suffers under the perpetual necessity of thumb- 


What 


possibility is there that, uninstructed in the 


conscientious man or woman 


ing a dictionary of their native speech. 
origins, traditions and connections of English, 


one ean arrive at any correct inner consciousness 


of the language, any facility in appreciating 


and manipulating shadings of meaning, any eri- 


teria for judgments on style and other literary 
values? 

Let us if we ean, that is, if it is not too late, 
get back to normal on the language line. The 
machinery for keeping English intact through 
the time-honored processes of Latin, French and 
German preparation has not yet been withdrawn 
from good schools. Let the rising generation 
feel the weight of accumulated world experience 
and opinion on the seore of solid and unshakable 
language achievement, so that it will not only 
willingly “take” the languages of our family, 
but will cherish them as the unalterably basie 
essentials they are. 

Students could bear in mind, to support their 
language-learning fortitude, that knowledge of 
other people’s tongues broadens other horizons 
besides that of speech, the horizons of all the 
other arts and sciences, in addition to forming 
and durable of ties between 


the most useful 


nations and peoples. Are not the generous and 
high-spirited youth of our land tired of being 
stamped by a considerable part of the rest of 
the world as hopeless provincials? 

We may tie our threads somewhat more closely 
professors of 
They, the pro- 
tectors and promoters of our language, are not 


together by reintroducing the 


English of our first paragraph. 
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altogether guiltless of the paralyzing ignorany 
of it on the part of so many of our students an¢ 
secondary-school teachers, for these professors, 
although they recognize the falsity of the tren) 
away from the foreign languages, have done 
nothing at all publicly to combat it. They know, 
as well as does any foreign language instructor. 
that drifting loose from her Latin and Germ, 
parents and her French sister has brought upo: 
English the retributions usually visited upon th, 
prodigal, poverty and disgrace and the inevital) 
malnutrition. They need not, of course, elamo 
for universal conscription of students for foreiy; 
language study, for such action, suddenly al 
plied, would find ridiculously inadequate th 
depleted instructional resources, particularly j; 
the Latin field; but they can at least make } 
thoroughly impossible for future teachers 0: 
English in the schools to neglect one of the most 
imperative necessities of their professional train 
ing. 
A. M. Wiruers 
CONCORD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
ATHENS, W. VA. 


A COLLEGE COURSE IN ECONOMICS 
FOR CONSUMERS 
I 

In September, 1932, the department of eo 
nomics at Denison University inaugurated a 
course in economies of consumption, whieh has 
grown from a two to a three-hour semester of: 
fering, while annual enrolment has expanded 
from twelve to sixty. In any dynamic field, 
changes in content and method are the ruk 
rather than the exception and are not usually of 
wide general interest. The study of consump 
tion, however, as a special field of economics 
has, until recently at least, been so uncommon 
that any one working in it still finds a scarcity 
of materials and little that might be called pre- 
eedent. Probably it is no exaggeration to sug 
gest that those few even now working in this 
uncultivated area are engaged in pioneering 
work. Instructors teaching standard courses 12 
economies do not usually correspond with thei! 
colleagues in other institutions concerning con 
tent and procedure, because these are fairly we! 
standardized and because meetings of learned 
societies sometimes devote sessions to contell! 
and methods in such courses. On the othe 
hand, an inereasing volume of correspondence? 
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relating to our eourse indicates a need for a 
wider interchange of ideas and for a sharing of 
experience. While the field is still small it is 
growing apace. There can be little doubt that 
+ would grow even more rapidly if there were 
yore experience available as a guide to pro- 
lure and eontent. Possibly what has been 
| at Denison in the past six years may 
lp others who are just now entering this im 
portant and fascinating field. 


II 


The study of economies of consumption was 
indertaken at Denison without apology. No 
nore explanation is held neeessary, if indeed as 
much, for introdueing such a course than for 
establishing courses for the study of advertis- 
ng, marketing or salesmanship. Indeed it might 
he contended with considerable effectiveness that 
explanation should be made to students for fail- 
ing to offer them such a course of study. 

Originally the central theme of economies for 
consumers was the phenomenon of waste in the 
process of consumption. After examining avail- 
able evidence the logical next step was to con- 
sider human wants and the forees influencing 
them to discover why waste instead of greater 
welfare was the end result. After twenty-two 
class hours and assignments had been devoted 
to those objectives eight assignments were given 
to consideration of a technique of consumption. 

Since the number of effective books dealing 
with consumption seareely totaled a score and 
since no one of the few offered as texts made 
such an approach, assignments were based on 
fourteen different volumes, including Chase, 
Chase and Sehlink, Comish, Harap, Hoyt, Hob- 
son, Kyrk, Nystrom and Veblen. The method 
was entirely class discussion, largely on a theo- 
For that reason only those who 
had passed a standard-principles course were 
admitted. 

In the second year the same general plan was 
followed, with somewhat more emphasis on such 


retical basis. 


problems as advertising, salesmanship, instal- 
ment selling, budgeting and standardization. 
Some of the books used the previous year were 
dropped in favor of Borsodi, Coles and Kyrk’s 
“Economie Problems of the Family.” In the 


treatment of human wants and their determi- 
nants we found ourselves frequently involved in 
psychology and anthropology, which was neces- 
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sary and desirable. On the other hand, in eon- 
sidering consumption technique it was desirable 
but difficult to draw the line where the principles 
This is 


to say that, unlike the standard courses in eco 


and practice of home economies begin. 


nomies dealing with produetion, exchange and 
distribution, the pattern for a course in con- 
sumption is not yet set; the lines of demarcation 
among contiguous and related subjects are not 
vet drawn. 

In 1934 the course was expanded to three 
hours, the extra time being given largely to an 
intensive study of insurance principles from 
the buyers’ point of view. This development 
was the outgrowth of a conviction that insuffi- 
cient attention was being given to intangibles in 
relation to the emphasis on food, elothing and 
Sinee then that modest beginning 
three-hour 


accessories. 
in insuranee has expanded into a 
semester course, rated as one of the most valu 
able in the department. Buying an insurance 
estate ranging from ten to fifty thousand dol- 
lars is one of the most important purchases 
many consumers make, yet the ignorance and 
misinformation about this subject are appalling. 
Many insurance courses are given in many col- 
leges, but most of them are designed to demon- 
strate methods of selling. The Denison course 
is designed to inform buyers how and what to 
buy. 

Another innovation in 1934 was that of hav 
ing class members read related books and review 
them orally in class for the benefit of their eol- 
leagues. Consumer economies literature was then 
beginning to expand, and this device has served 
very well in succeeding years as a means of 
acquainting students with new and significant 
books. 

In 1937 two significant procedural changes 
were made. Experience had shown that instead 
of limiting the study of consumption to those 
who had acquired some familiarity with general 
principles of economics the course itself pro- 
vided an effective vehicle for studying certain 
principles and problems. Accordingly it was 
opened to all upper-class students with satis 
factory results. 

The second significant change was the inau- 
guration of a project and report method de- 
signed to render the class a free forum for inter- 
change of experience as well as opinions. A 
dozen to sixteen reports ranging from four to six 
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hundred words were related to the topics under 
consideration. Some of them were based on the 
writer’s previous experience, but most of them 
summarized the findings of surveys among 
fellow studenis and townspeople. 

In addition to these minor projects there are 
four major projects, two of which involve com- 
modity purchases, one involving an intangible 
purchase of insurance protection and one re- 
quiring operation of a budget for a semester. 
At the beginning of each term a group sub- 
scription is taken with the Consumers Union, 
whose: reports are widely used as sources of 
preshopping information. Instructions for the 
first of these projects are: “Shop in Granville 
for one of the following products. Inquire at 
every place where the article is offered for sale. 
If the articles are identical, like Hershey bars, 
your project will be primarily a price compari- 
son; if your product differs, like gasoline, you 
must attempt to make some comparison of brand 
qualities. If your product is listed in Consum- 
ers Union read the report on it before you go 
shopping. Write a report based on your ex- 
perience, indicating what you learned and what 
and where you decided to buy.” 

Reports were submitted on groceries, cos- 
metics, toilet articles, tobacco, fuel and automo- 
bile supplies. In addition to disparities in qual- 
ity, service and price, other significant informa- 
tion is discovered such as the practice of three 
loeal filling stations offering different brands of 
gasoline of securing their supplies from a com- 
mon vat at a nearby refinery. 

For the second major project class members 
are told: “Shop in you home town for one of 
the following 
Better Buymanship bulletins, government re- 


ports, advertising and any other available guide 


items. Use Consumers Union, 


as a source of preshopping information. As 
you shop compare and cancel out salesman’s 
Shop at every available place, in- 
Write a_ report 
what you 


sales talk. 
cluding mail-order houses. 
based on your experience, indicating 
learned, which make you decided to buy, where 
you decided to purehase and why. Inelude a 
comparison of eash and instalment credit prices.” 
These shopping tours are more extensive and 
usually are reserved for the spring recess. 
Typical reports eover household furnishings 


and appliances, such as stoves, washers, iron- 
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ers, refrigerators, stokers, cleaners, sewing 
chines and radios. There are reports also 
automobiles, automobile radios and heaters and 
on watches. Frequently purchases actual); 
made for fraternity or sorority houses, 
parents or for themselves, particularly 
seniors. 

Instructions for the insurance project | 
members were: “Assume that upon graduat 
in June you wish to begin building up your |i{ 
insurance estate. Talk with at least three j 
surance agents representing three different com. 


panies, including a stock company. Compare 


their ability to serve you; contrast their adyic 


and arguments. Report how much _ insurane 
you decided to buy, what type and its cost; als 
report from which company you expect to pur- 
chase and why.” This project is timed so as { 
permit a prior brief study of insurance. Again, 
actual purchases frequently are made, especially 
among seniors. Not only are individuals learn 
ing to study carefully and to buy insurance 
somewhat more intelligently, but agents within 
a radius of ten miles are learning to give better 
answers to pertinent questions. This suggests 
the added observation that so far local mercliants 
and insurance agents have, for the most part, 
shown a cooperative attitude, although one or 
two are described better as being tolerant. None 
is openly hostile, which is fortunate and _per- 
haps surprising in a village of fifteen hundred 
with a business section only one block long. 
For the last major project individuals have 
these directions: “Draw up a budget for the 
second semester. This should be done 
and must inelude all income and expense items 
attributable to you. For instance, all income in 
the form of gifts, loans, scholarships and stu- 
dent aid earnings should be included; likewise 
all expense items such as tuition, books, clothing 
purchased for you at home, laundry done at 
home, fraternity dues, ete., must be included 
Keep an accurate record of your day-to-day 
expenditures. Your final report will 
your budget, your daily record of expenditures 
and your summary of conclusions based on your 
experience.” From the standpoint of perma- 
nent benefit probably this and the insurance 
Scores ‘of young 


at once 


eas 
nciude 


project are most helpful. 
people have acquired the budgeting habit as 4 
result of this project, and many marriages 3 
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a stronger financial foundation because 


aSSUureU 


partners are budgeters. 


III 


Experience at Denison with an economies 
for consumers leads to certain definite 
sions: 
fo present a well-balanced offering of 
ies courses a department should inelude 

one-semester course emphasizing the 


mer point of view. The objectives of such 
» course are to develop an awareness of indi- 
| limitations as consumers and to point the 


way toward improvement of consuming tech- 


2) Students will elect such a course in large 
numbers if projeets and principles are combined. 


3) No prerequisite work in economies is nec- 
essary to achievement of satisfactory results; a 
concurrent course in psychology is fully 
as he pful. 

(4) The project method serves well as a 
medium for teaching elements of research, and 


th) 


the 
he 


lings may add original source material. 


CONFERENCE TO CELEBRATE JOHN 
DEWEY’S EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY! 
. I staTE briefly the demoeratie faith in the 
rmal terms of the philosophie position. So 
stated, democraey is belief in the ability of hu- 
man experienee to generate the aims and meth- 
ods by which further experience will grow in 
Every other form of moral 
and social faith rests upon the idea that experi- 


rdered richness. 


ence must be subjeeted at some point or other to 


some 


form of external control; to some “author- 
ity” alleged to exist outside the processes of ex- 


perience 


Democracy is the faith that the proe- 
ess of experience is more important than any 
special result attained, so that special results 
achieved are of ultimate value only as they are 


used f 


0 enrich and order the ongoing process. 
Since the proeess is thus eapable of being edu- 
eative, faith in demoeracy is all one with faith 
in experience and education... . 

Every way of life that fails in its democracy 


‘Through the courtesy of the Progressive Educa- 
lon Association, under whose auspices the confer- 
enee Was arranged and held in New York City on 
Uetober 20th and 21st, these excerpts from the 
Papers presented have been selected for SCHOOL AND 


Society by Harriet H. Shoen. 
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Frequent price studies at Denison have served 
these purposes. 

(5) Much of the useful printed material is in 
pamphlet form. A departmental library should 
be equipped with facilities for displaying these 
materials and making them invitingly accessible. 

The following recommendations also are based 
on our experience and may be helpful to those 
just entering the field: 

(1) A cooperative program with the depart- 
ments of chemistry and physics would enhance 
the value of project work. 

(2) A display akin to a miniature Chamber 
of Horrors could be based on local merchandising 
practice. It is quite likely, of course, that busi- 
ness interests would object. 

(3) There is a real need for a forum to serve 
as a medium for interchange of ideas and experi- 
ence. 

(4) One must be constantly and alertly on 
guard against pseudo consumer publications and 
organizations. 

LELAND J. GORDON 

DENISON UNIVERSITY 





limits the contacts, the exchanges, the communi- 
cations, the interactions by which experience is 
steadied while it is also enlarged and enriched. 
The task of this release and enrichment is one 
that has to be carried on day by day. Since it is 
one that can have no end till experience itself 
comes to an end, the task of democracy is for- 
ever that of creation of a freer and more hu- 
mane experience in which all share and to which 
all eontribute-—John Dewey. 


That which is noblest in such moral idealism 
as American life has attained may be read in the 
One is Thomas Paine. One 
is Thomas Jefferson. The third is Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. The fourth is William James. The 
fifth is John Dewey. Of different but overlap- 
ping generations, they succeeded each other as 
the phases of national life succeed each other, 
and each formulates for and through his own 
. . The most Amer- 


works of five men. 


time the vision of its bests. . 
ican of living philosophers and the most philo- 
sophieal of living Americans, John Dewey enters 
his eighty-first year as the leader and organizer 
of the American Committee for Cultural Free- 


dom. The event is an omen and a characteriza- 
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tion of the man.—Horace M. Kallen, New School 


for Social Research. 


John Dewey is America come to conscious- 
ness; America at its best, conscious in the mind 
and soul of John Dewey of its deepest yearnings 

..; America, through John Dewey, stating as 
never before what man is in relation to nature, 
what freedom means and how thinking ean free 
us for a freer democracy than any yet achieved. 
When Dewey speaks, we know the voice. It 1s, 
in a deep true sense, our own. He speaks our 
own best selves, instructed by him how to think, 
what to wish, what to do.—William H. Kilpat- 


rick, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


To be a philosopher in the Dewey mode 
is to be active on the frontier—on the growing 
edge of society —John L. Childs, Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia University. 


... Not one star, not one constellation, but it 
takes the whole heavens to declare the glory of 
God. So with man. It is not one individual, 
however powerful, nor one group or class or 
nation; it takes all humanity to declare the glory 
of being human, and for that vision and for that 
revelation, John Dewey has been a prophet and 
a revealer.—John L. Elliott, Society for Ethical 
Culture of the City of New York. 


The Dewey method of social action precludes 
strict partisanship and can only be followed 
honestly by those who maintain an independent 
status. A progressive pragmatist can not sub- 
scribe to or give complete fidelity to either a 
social doctrine or a political party. He fune- 
tions situation-wise, not doectrine-wise. He does 
not know what experiments to undertake until 
he knows what the immediate problem is, and 
even then he will shrink from the assumption 
that he knows absolutely what the correet solu- 
tion ought to be. The famous pragmatic oath 
with which you are familiar is both humorous 
and truthful: “I swear to tell the approximate 
truth, the tentative truth, the relative truth, so 
help me future experience.”—Eduard C. Linde- 
man, The New York School of Social Work. 


All ages are in a sense transitions, mid-pas- 
sages, sections of the great course from the be- 
ginning to the end. Concerning the beginning 
there are great differences of opinion; and con- 


cerning the end, perhaps even greater differ- 











ences of opinion. If I understand Johy 
Dewey, it is this: that whatever may be the 
beginning or the end, we have work to do her 
now... . Our thinking, I believe, if Dewey jg 
right, will be more and more controlled 
America by some conception of the kind of ¢jy. 
ilization that we can make here—humane, just, 
with the utmost freedom.—Charles A. Beard. 


Those of us who entered publie service under 
Dr. Dewey’s influence did so with a conviction 
learned from him that the processes of demoe. 
racy constitute in themselves the most funda. 
mental souree of education. We learned, 
furthermore, that all growth and all real edy 
cation resulted from that continuous reconstry 
tion of experience that is possible only in 4 
democracy. We learned patience as well, be- 
cause we saw that democracy can never develop 
more rapidly than individual experience.—Mr; 
Eugene Meyer. 


Any one who thinks he ean appreciate 
art without going through the intellectual effort 
of grasping the artist’s problem, recognizing the 
means available for its solution and the specifi 
manner in which the artist employs them, is « 
luding himself. Without such exercise of the 
intelligence, without, that is to say, maintenance 
of connection with objective realities, “apprecia 
tion of art” becomes indistinguishable from the 
maudlin raptures of the aleoholic, from the 
euphoris of the schizophrenic. . .. Art as self- 
expression, with the emphasis on the “self,” may 
be more properly described as an_ indulgence 
in every variety of whim and eccentricity, a 
denial of the legitimacy of critical analysis 
“Expression of emotion” similarly is interpreted 
only too often to mean emotion, not thought or 
understanding; art then exists to produce thrills, 
and its practice gives licence to what is essen- 
tially psychological exhibitionism. . . .The pur- 
pose of education in art is to assist the student 
in learning to perceive: that is, I think, a fair 
statement of the practical bearing of Dewey's 
esthetics —Albert C. Barnes, the Barnes Foun- 
dation. 






Dewey’s educational position might be de 


seribed as scientific humanism. . . . Those who try 
to actualize the potentialities of edueation by 
buttressing with new tools the methods of science 
and democracy are but continuing in terms of 
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forees relevant to the day the attitudes of scien- 
:. humanism of which John Dewey is the great 


oneer.—Charles Morris, University of Chicago. 


When I have ceased to beat my wings, 
Against the faultiness of things, 

And learn that compromises wait 

Behind each hardly opened gate; 

When I can look life in the eyes, 

Grow ealm and very coldly wise, 

Life will have given me the truth 

And taken in exchange my youth. 

Sarah Teasdale, quoted by Congressman T. V. 


, 


Vmith. 


Those who have encompassed the past through 
. fruitful memory and who have envisaged the 
ire by an active imagination, live in a present 
n which they know that we are heirs and fune- 

aries of a tradition, on the one side, the 

| side, which tells us that we must live up 

our noblest ideals and that not to do so is to be 
itors of a paralyzing sense of guilt. But 
such sensitive people live, on the other side, in 
the light of the tradition, the political one, which 
says that no major conflicts of mankind can re- 
sult in accommodation except through compro- 
mise—compromise of interest and compromise 

f principles. 

Assuming that we ean’t go backward, that the 
values of specialization are such that we can’t 
renounce them and live, how ean we go forward? 
What is the promise of American politics? It 
is, my friends, in one word, the promises of the 
I know that will hurt you, if it 
doesn't amuse you.... 

The promise of American polities is the pres- 
ence in our midst of a group with morale high 
enough in spite of unending and constant eriti- 
asm and depreciation of their roles to earry on 
‘s cvilizing work which is called compromise, 
the only alternative to which, when it is re- 
. . It is an amazing 


pouticians, 


juired, is dictatorship. 
thing that men ean live their lives constantly in 
‘le stream of personal criticism and abuse; that 
‘ley can live their lives in the presence of prob- 
ems that generally, ideally speaking, are not 
soluble at all; that men can face the predicament 
that comes out of their best efforts to solve the 
problems and see coming into their hands con- 
‘tantly what citizens are writing in and saying 
‘at “it is a shoddy compromise”; that men can 
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face the fruits of that constantly and know that 
they will never achieve second best and can still 
maintain high morales is a very interesting com- 
ment upon human nature itself.—Congressman 
T. V. Smith. 


Labor-saving devices are the greatest “gyp” of 
the technological process. . . . I want to empha- 
size the current vicious fallacy that the produe- 
tion of labor-saving machinery itself provides 
employment. This is one of those “half-truths” 
that deceives many. When we build a million 
dollars’ worth of labor-saving machinery we pro- 
vide employment in the building of it to not 
But 


this machinery, once installed, due to its labor- 


more than a thousand men for one year. 


saving features, permanently displaces for the 
entire life of its use at least one thousand work- 
ers who are no longer needed to operate it the 
If it did not there would be 
For the privi- 


old-fashioned way. 
no profit in such an installation. 
lege of working one year, men sell their right to 
work forever after.... 

Labor gets an increasingly smaller share in the 
progress made and suffers increasingly more 
from the scourge of disemployment created by 
the sabotage of the possible full output by the 
industry— Walter N. Polakov, United Mine 
Workers of America. 


Our natural resources are not primary. Our 
natural resources are derivative.* Our natural 
resourees are what we can get to in view of the 
technologies that we possess. Our technologies 
are established upon knowledge. So scientific 
knowledge is the dominant fact... . The Iroquois 
Indians starved to death in what is now regarded 
as almost a garden spot of the world. Make a 
list of their resources and compare it with the 
resourees now found there, and ask what the dif- 
ference is. The difference lies in the fact that 
they lived in one world of culture and that we 
live in another world of eulture. ... The world 
of nature is a world of resources, but resources 
which technologists must turn to account, and 
technologies rest fundamentally upon 
The men who live within this world 


those 
knowledge. 
are possessed of wants, capacities of one sort 
or another. None of these exist in their native 
form. All of them have to be touched upon, 
one way or another, by culture—Walton H. 
Hamilton, Yale University Law School. 





ASSOCIATION OF URBAN 
UNIVERSITIES 


“We renew our pledge of devotion to the 





principles and ideals of democracy and to our 
belief in the distinetive contribution which our 
institutions may make to its fulfillment.” This 
concluding sentence of the report of the resolu- 
tions committee, enthusiastically adopted, typi- 
fied the spirit of the twenty-sixth annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Urban Universities, 
held on October 23, 24 and 25 in New York 
City. <A 
member “universities in cities, interested in the 


large proportion of the thirty-six 


service of their communities,’ had representa- 
tion of one or more delegates, and at the dinner 
meeting the attendance of delegates and guests 
reached approximately three hundred. 

As contrasted with the historical aspeet of 
the 1938 meeting at Cincinnati, the general 
theme of this meeting was “The University of 
the Future,” for which, again quoting the reso- 
lutions committee, “the city that has provided 
the nation with a glimpse of the World of To- 
morrow has been a most appropriate setting.” 
Loeal arrangements were under the auspices of 
Hunter College of the City of New York, with 
Director A. Broderick Cohen as chairman and a 
committee composed of representatives of New 
York University, Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn, College of the City of New York, Fordham 
University, Columbia University, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, Queens College, Long Island University, 
Hunter College and Adelphi College. In gen- 
eral charge were President Eugene A. Colligan, 
of Hunter College, president of the association, 
and Dr. Roseoe M. Thrig, of Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, secretary and treasurer of the 
association. 

At the six sessions, held in the Hotel New 
Yorker, addresses, papers and panel talks were 
given by a total of twenty-five educators and 
publicists. On the afternoon of October 25, 
delegates enjoyed a specially arranged tour of 


the New York World’s Fair. 
THE PROGRAM AND SPEAKERS 


October 23. 
L. Marsh, of Boston University, presiding. 


Morning session: President Daniel 
Topie: 
‘*The Graduate Study Program in the Urban Uni- 
versity of the Future.’’ Papers as follows: ‘‘Grad- 
uate Study in the United States,’’ Dr. Walton C. 
John, U. S. Office of Education; ‘‘Graduate Study 
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in Engineering,’’ President Harry S. Rogers. p 

technic Institute of Brooklyn; ‘‘ Graduate Styq, : 
Social Work,’’ Dr. Shelby Harrison, director oft 
Russell Sage Foundation; ‘‘Graduate Study jp 4 
Field of Education,’? Dean Henry W. Y Imes 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard Unjyers;: 

October 23. 
president of the association, presiding. Greet a 
The City of New York (by letter), His 
Fiorello H. La Guardia, Mayor; greetings, 1 
Board of Higher Edueation, Dr. Ordway 1, 
chairman; greetings, The Universities in New York 
City, Very Reverend Robert J. Gannon, 8.J., pres; 
dent of Fordham University; address, «Prob ae 
for the Future,’’ Dr. Harry W. Chase, chan 
New York University. 

October 23. Afternoon session: Dr. Parke R 
Kolbe, vice-president of the association, presiding 
Panel discussion, ‘‘ Financing the Urban University 
of the Future,’’ President H. E. Simmons, Uni; 
sity of Akron; President Rowland Haynes, Unive 
sity of Omaha; Dr. Horace S. Ford, treasurer of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Provost 
Rufus D. Smith, New York University; Dr. A. Cas 
well Ellis, director of Cleveland College, Wester 
Reserve University; Director Don 8. Miller, Sch 


Luncheon meeting: Dr. (olliga 








of Graduate Studies, Wayne University. Genera 


“am 
le } 
l e 


discussion. 

October 24. session: Topi TI 
Urban University in the Development of Interna 
tional Cultural Relations,’ 
Hunter College, presiding. Papers as follows 
‘‘The Role of the Department of State,’’ Dr. Ber 
Mark Cherrington, Department of State; ‘‘T! 
Role of the Institute of International Education,’ 
Dr. Stephen Duggan, director of the Institute 
International Edueation; ‘‘The Role of the World 
Federation of Educational Associations,’’ Dr. Pau 
Monroe, president of the World Federation 
Edueation Associations; ‘‘ Scholarships and Fellow 
ships in Latin American Countries,’’ Dean Everett 
W. Lord, College of Business Administration, Bos 
ton University. 

October 24. 
Urban University Safeguards the Future,’’ Dr 
George F. Zook, president of the American Cou 
cil on Education, presiding. 
‘The Essential Freedoms in a Demoeracy,’’ Ve! 
Reverend Dr. Edward J. Walsh, C.M., president of 
St. John’s University; ‘‘The Individualization of 
Instruction,’’ Dr. Herbert E. Hawkes, dean 0 
Columbia College; ‘‘ Preparation for Public 5@ 
vice,’’ Dr. Cloyd H. Marvin, president of Georg! 
Washington University (read by Dean Elmer * 
Kayser); ‘‘The Faculty, the Student Body and 
the Community,’’ Dr. Guy E. Snavely, executi® 


Morning 


? Director Cohen, of 


Discussion. 
Afternoon session: Topic, ‘‘T! 


Papers as follows 
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stor of the Association of American Colleges; 
Gafeguarding Student Health,’’ Dr. Carmyn J. 
_ chairman of Brooklyn College Adminis- 


ive Committee (read by Dr. John J. Ferguson). 


October 24. Annual dinner: President Colligan, 
‘er. Greetings, The State of New York, 
iael F. Walsh, seeretary of state, New 
- address, ‘‘Edueation and a Changing 
World,’’? Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
University; address, ‘‘ Urbs Coronata,’’ 

r John H. Finley, of The New York Times. 
and 
After- 


October 25. Morning: Session of Deans 
Directors of University Evening Colleges. 
At the New York World’s Fair. 

The Urban University and Democracy. In 
his ex tempore address at the dinner meeting, 
President Butler traced the contributions which 
education of to-day owes to ancient Jewish, 
Some of the 


bequests from a great past must continue, the 


Greck and Roman eivilizations. 
speaker thought, as an integral part of educa- 
tion in the changing world of the present. 
Referring to dietators of Europe who have 
aptured the emotional support of their people, 
President Butler eited Napoleon to show how 
such support may be. He closed 
emphasis upon the priceless advantage 
\merican edueation possesses in the principles 
freedom of religion, of speech and of the 


evanescent 


Dr. Finley’s subjeet title, “Urbs Coronata,” 

s taken, he said, from a poem by Henry Van 
Dyke. The “City Crowned” represents the 
thought that, while the countryside is beautiful 
for refreshment and reformers come, as did 
John the Baptist, from the wilderness, it has 
been in the great cities of the past and present 
that learning and eulture have attained their 
finest flowering. These intellectual and spiri- 
tual treasures are, accordingly, peculiarly avail- 
able for the enrichment of students and teach- 
ers of the urban university. 

Chancellor Chase, of New York University, 
touched somewhat the same note when he said 
ot the urban university that, “local though its 
habitation, its thinking ean not be provincial. 
[t must bring to its community the ripe fruits 
ot knowledge from the gardens of all the earth.” 
He insisted, however, that, although it has an 
fluence larger than loeal, it is the mark of 
the true urban university that “it finds its prime 
eld of service in the community in which it is 
oeated.” Chancellor Chase was of the opinion 
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that the problems which face American higher 
education in general press with special weight 
upon institutions in large cities. He referred 
particularly to population shifts. “The urban 
areas of the United States are growing more 
slowly, or not at all, or are actually losing 
ground. . . . The elementary schools of Man- 
hattan enroll yearly some twenty thousand fewer 
children than the year before. A fact like this 
has great significance for the urban university 
of the future. It involves a definite foresight 
in planning; a recognition of the fact that, save 
in individual eases where particular circum- 
stances intervene, days of large expansion, if 
they are not over, at least depend more and 
more on other things than an automatie growth 
in the population of youth.” Granting certain 
values to conformity, Chancellor Chase insisted 
that the urban university should have the eour- 
age and intelligence to be itself, “to fulfill its 
own particular opportunities and responsibili- 
ties out of its own life and in its own way.” 
He suggested several such opportunities and 
responsibilities: Free interplay with local publie 
and private schools in respect to entrance re- 
quirements; professional and graduate work 
relating to local history, local economie prob- 
lems, social problems of the community itself; 
the field of adult education. 

Dr. Snavely, after dwelling upon the safe- 
guards for democracy afforded by increased 
educational opportunities, pointed out that the 
urban university can make a very great na- 
tional contribution. “Because of the conven- 
ience of location, the urban college and uni- 
versity have the great number of students at the 
present time.” Beyond providing for its regu- 
lar students, “the urban university can bring its 
offerings most readily to the average citizen who 
is beyond regular college age and interests.” 
Dr. Snavely cited statistics showing that there 
are in the United States “about sixty-five mil- 
lion who have had no study beyond high sehool. 
Some fifty-million have not even been to high 
school.” By adjusting its evening and exten- 
sion programs to serve an increasing number of 
adults for “courses in government and citizen- 
ship, sociology, philosophy and the humanities,” 
the urban university can, Dr. Snavely concluded, 
help to supply “the educated mind and the de- 
veloped will which are the best bulwarks of 
democracy against destructive ideologies now 
rampant beyond the seas.” 
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“The love of freedom flows in our American 
blood,” said Father Walsh. “Freedom is a trust 
and every trust is sacred. Freedom is in the 
guardianship of the nation, of the individual. 
It is in the guardianship of the schools and col- 
leges where it must be explained and taught, 
treasured and cherished.” 

Papers by Two Deans. Of special interest 
were the papers of Dean Holmes, of Harvard, 
and Dean Hawkes, of Columbia. 

Dean Holmes began by maintaining that, for 
the good of democracy, for raising the level of 
the common life, it is essential that there shall 
be persons of more than average ability and 
character to fill the teaching positions of the 
country. “First of all, our educational system 
must work selectively to renew and maintain 
quality in the teaching force.” 

What prevents this? The main obstacle is well 
known but seldom mentioned—polities. ... We can 
hold conferences forever without touching the basic 
need in American teacher education. The basic 
need is an absolute and uncompromising conviction 
on the part of the public that teaching requires a 
prolonged and careful preparation in institutions 
of high standing. A teacher needs preparation 
equivalent to that of a doctor, a lawyer, a priest. 
Is that true? Does the public believe it? If not, 
we might as well give up talking about the details 
of teacher training. The limit of state control of 
a profession is the competence of general state 
officers, politicians, even though they are also states- 
men, to act wisely on the problems of that pro- 
fession. Is this recognized in education? 


Dean Hawkes stated, at the outset of his 
paper, his convietion that “the urban university, 
and in particular the liberal arts college in a 
university, has not less but vastly more re- 
sponsibility for individualized direction than the 
independent college. The larger and more com- 
plex the institution into which a boy is admitted, 
the greater the necessity for giving him indi- 
vidual aid in making the best use of his oppor- 
tunities.” 

Dean Hawkes admitted that “the larger the 
place the greater the chance to be lost.” But, 
he went on, 
one is not lost because he is in a great forest. He 
is lost because he does not know his way; because 
there are no paths, no guideposts and no one to ask. 

It is the primary and especial responsibility 
of the larger institutions to furnish these guide- 
posts and friendly advisers. And the more com- 
plex the institution the greater the responsibility. 
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The take-it-or-leave-it policy may be suitable >, 
the graduate or professional schools, but not for 4 
undergraduate college. 


Dean Hawkes made it clear that he was po; 
advocating any one technique for “knowing the 
individual whom you are instructing. We each 
have our own ways of doing things that fit oy 
local situations.” The important thing is th, 
idea back of the means; the idea of “seeing to 
it that each youth in our colleges is understoog 
as well as we can manage to understand him and 
that his education is adapted to the kind of per 
son that he really is.” 

This view is, Dean Hawkes commented, “dig 
metrically opposed to that of many early peo. 
ples,” with whom the social unit was “not the 
individual but the family, or in many cases the 
tribe.” To-day “in Germany and Italy the in 
dividual seems to be nothing; but the large 
group, in these cases the State, is everything 
.. . Nowhere and at no time has the individua! 
been accepted as the basic social unit to the 
extent that we in this country are attempting 
in our educational structure. Almost, if not 
quite, the only great movement that has lasted 
through any considerable length of time which 
is on the side of the individual as of supreme 
importance is the Christian religion.” 

Dean Hawkes then discussed the difficulties 
and the implications of “this policy of edueating 
the individual that are of importance to us in 
our everyday job of teaching and administra- 
tion.” It is hoped that this complete address 
may be printed later in SciHooL AnD Society 

Business of the Association. The report of 
Dr. Ihrig as secretary and treasurer at the after- 
noon session of October 24 showed that the asso- 
ciation is in satisfactory financial condition. To 
its list of thirty-six members, three were added 
by election: Armour Institute of Chicago, Long 
Island University and Columbia University. 

For 1939-40 President Rowland Haynes, 9! 
the University of Omaha, was elected presiden' 
of the association, and President H. E. Sin- 
mons, of the University of Akron, was elected 
vice-president. Omaha was chosen as the place 
for the meeting in October, 1940. 

An organization was formed by deans ani 
directors of university evening colleges, with 
sessions to be held at the same time as the 


A. U. U. meeting. 
RayMOND WALTERS 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE STABILITY OF PERSONALITY 
RATINGS DURING COLLEGE 
RESIDENCE 


4 GREAT many descriptive sentences have been 
written about personality, but there are very few 
¢ them that tell us what it actually is. It seems 
+) dissolve upon analysis like a wet lump of 
sugar: existing only as the combination of all 
ts parts in a funetional relationship. Because 
his complexity, it is a difficult field to enter 

tools of measurement since so much de- 
nends upon subtle attitudes and so little on easily 
measurable qualities. But it can be and it is 
The pioneer investigations of 


f + 
or t 
h 


wit 


heing measured. 
ndividual differences by Galton and Pearson 
opened the way to this field. Later there fol- 
lowed investigations by others who believed that 
personality can be objectively measured. 

Various approaches have been used in the 
attempt to study and to measure personality. 
Some investigators have set up a comprehensive 
group of miscellaneous tests for gauging per- 
sonality as a whole. In spite of all the limita- 
tions of the psychological methods, the proper 
alysis may present an amazingly successful 
differentiation of personalities. 

E. B. Royer proceeded upon the theory that 
it is possible to build a test for gauging the total 
personality from one gross seore rather than 
from the summation of a number of differen- 
With this as his purpose he built 
an inventory which is composed of questions 
similar to those asked in the Bernreuter, Bell 
and Allport and Allport personality tests. 

Through the use of the Royer inventory this 
experiment attempts to determine whether self- 
ratings of personality at the college entrance 
level remain constant over a period of two and 
a half years of college life. 

Among the battery of entrance tests given to 
all freshmen and other new students entering 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
in 1935, was the Royer Personality Inventory. 
This inventory consists of 188 questions designed 
to “get at neurotic-submissive-introvert tenden- 
cies.”? Typieal questions are: “Do you worry 
over possible misfortunes? Do you like to work 
with many people around you? Do your moods 
change readily? Does eriticism disturb you 


tiated traits. 





The 
test is scored by counting as correct those an- 
swers which would be given by the dominant, 
extroverted, and desirable person. Hence the 
higher the score, the stronger is the indication of 
a dominant, extroverted and non-ncurotie person. 

Forty-six of the students who took this test in 
September 1935 were given the same test again 
in January 1938. No attempt at selection was 
The group was composed of regular 
upper-classmen (all women) living in a college 


greatly? Do you talk spontaneously?” 


used. 


Each of the subjects was tested 
At the time 
of testing the experimenter assured the subject 
that, if she were interested, she would be told her 


dormitory. 
individually and at her own leisure. 


original score, the new one and whether or not 
this indicated an improvement. This stimulated 
interest and inspired cooperation. 

The self-rating scores for 1935 and 1938 are 
listed in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


SELF-RATING ScoRES OF Forty S1X COLLEGE GIRLS ON 
THE ROYER PERSONALITY INVENTORY IN 1935 AND 
1938 AS WELL AS DIFFERENCES IN THE 
Score FOR THE Two YEARS 


3 F 
= 2 Y ie ey 
Ss 2) S . 
2 pb e © 4 BP é 
oa 2 s © 8 ge 5 
2 es 6&8 € & ES § & 
S6 aa se A O Se * em a 
1 82 148 66 2 136 148 12 
2 144 91 - 53 25 78 90 12 
3 70 121 51 26 149 16 12 
4 60 102 42 at 61T 105 -—12 
5 100 138 of 28 113 124 11 
6 115 152 37 29 128 138 10 
7 95 151 36 30 128 138 10 
8 115 150 35 31 111 121 10 
9 119 87 32 32 129 119 —10 
10 83 113 30 33 121 114 - 7 
11 103 132 29 34 119 126 7 
IZ 6303 127 26 35 126 332 6 
13 116 140 2 36 129 135 6 
14 65RD 135 24 37 105 100 - 5 
15 87 111 24 3f 150 146 4 
16=«=«111 134 2 39 117 113 - 4 
17 89 110 21 40 152 156 4 
18 76 97 1 41 96 93 - 3 
19 101 121 20 42 106 109 3 
20 78 98 20 43 122 120 - 2 
21 109 +125 16 44 111 109 - 2 
22 76 92 16 45 117 116 - 1 
23 7 92 14 46 112 111 - 1 
Mean 109.23 122.39 13.16 


The seores for 1935 range from 60 to 152 (or 
92 points) and for 1938 from 87 to 161 (or 74 











1 From personal correspondence with the late Dr. 
E. B. Royer. 
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points). According to these limits the group as 
a whole is slightly better adjusted in 1938 than 
in 1935. The differences in the scores for each 
subject are shown in columns four and eight of 
the accompanying table. Of the forty-six differ- 
ences, thirty-two varied ten points or more, 
Twenty-eight of these show an increase and four 


The average increase in the scores 


a decrease. 
during the two and one half years is 12.5 points. 

The mean, the standard error of the distribu- 
tion and the standard error of the mean of each 
group were calculated by the short method and 


the difference between the means was obtained. 
The mean for the group in 1935 is 109.23 and 
for 1938 is 122.39, making a difference between 
the means of 13.16. The standard errors of the 
distributions are 21.30 and 19.45 respectively. 


of the difference 


is 3.09. 
indi- 


The eritical ratio (o diff) 
1938 
differenees in 


between the 1935 and means 
Although there are 


vidual eases which are too small to be considered 


some 


as significant, the mean score is significantly 
higher in 1938 than in 1935. There may be a 
selective factor which accounts for a part of this 
shift toward the more desirable score. Perhaps 
one of the reasons for these 46 women remaining 
in school is that they have made the adjustments 
necessary for collegiate progress. If it were 
possible to retest those of the 1935 group who 
are not now in school one could evaluate the 
selective factor. 

In general the results reported lead the conelu- 
sion that self-ratings of personality traits do 
change during two and one half years of college 
attendance. This change is in the direction of 
the more dominant, extroverted, non-neurotie 
person. 

ARRIE E. ROBERTSON 
ELeroY L. STROMBERG 
OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE, 
STILLWATER, OKLA. 





LATEST PUBLICATIONS 
RECEIVED 

Selected Test Items in 

Pp. 68. Bulletin No. 

for the Social Studies. 


ANDERSON, HOWARD R. 
American Government. 
13. National Council 
$0.50. 

Intended to serve as a practical help to the teacher 
of American government. 
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Barucu, DororHy WALTER. Parents and Children 
Go to School. Pp. xiv+504. Illustrated. Scott, 
Foresman. 

An intimate and detailed description of one D 
school, composed of both nursery and kindergarten, 
written for students, teachers and for such parents 
as are curious, presenting basic and fundamenta] 
materials. 

Broom, M. E. 
Elementary School. 
$3.00. 

Historical facts and philosophy necessary for an yp. 
derstanding of how educational measurements haye 
developed, as well as information dealing with the 
— and uses of achievement and mentaj 

DEWEY, JOHN. 
Putnam. 
Reviews fundamental social principles and ideals jp 
the light of the present critical situation. 

GLEN, EpirH D. and A. R. MEAD. Seventh Grade 
Pupils from Their Own Personal Viewpoint. (4 
chapter from a survey of twenty-eight seventh 
grade pupil groups in Florida.) Pp. 20. Bul 
letin No. 7. Bureau of Educational Research 
University of Florida. 

HILL, HerRBERT WYNFORD (Editor). Abstracts of 
Dissertations for the Degree of Doctor of Philos. 
ophy, with the Titles of Theses Accepted for 
Masters’ Degrees, 1939. Pp. 146. (University 
Chronicles Series.) University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Press. 

How to Plan a School Workshop. Pp. 40. Til. 
trated. Published by the Delta Manufacturing 
Company. 

Text-book on shop planning. 

La fkétribution du Personnel Enseignant Secon 
daire. D’Aprés les Données Fournies par les 
Ministéres de L’instruction Publique. Pp. 352 
Bureau International d’Edueation. 

Deals with the salaries of secondary school teachers, 

LIGHTY, MARGARET and LeRoy E. Bowman, 

Parenthood in a Democracy. Pp. xx+236, 
Parents’ Institute. 
Origin and history of a large urban federation of 
parents and interpretive analysis of its objectives 
and methods in education and organization for family 
life in a democratic society. 

Maciver, R. M. Leviathan and the People. Pp. 
ix+182. Louisiana State University Press. 
$2.00. 

Presents in a clear and concise form the essential 
qualities of those two Leviathans of the modern 
world—democracy and dictatorship. 

MEAD, A. R. and EpirH D. GLEN. 
Pupil Initiative and Cooperation. (A Study of 
Individual Children in Social Relations—data 
gathered from 25 schools concerning over two 
thousand seventh grade pupils.) Pp. 36. Bul 
letin No. 11. Bureau of Educational Research, 
University of Florida. 

Puiuuies, Burr W. (Editor). In-Service Growth 
of Social Studies Teachers. (Tenth Yearbook.) 
Pp. 187. National Council for the Social Studies. 

Proceedings, The Fourth Annual Conference on 
Educational and Vocational Guidance. Pp. 52 
Published by the New York State Counselors As 
sociation. $0.50. 

Proceedings, Thirty-First Annual Conference. Spe 
cial Libraries Association 1909-1939. Pp. 163. 
Printed by the Rumford Press. $2.00 (Special 
price to S.L.A. Members $1.00). 


Educational Measurements in the 
Pp. x + 345. McGraw-Hill, 


Freedom and Culture. Pp. 116, 


A Study of 








